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FATHER AND SON, two refugees in a camp in Ger- The picture is one of a number taken in refugee 
many, are among the 40 million uprooted people in camps in Germany and Yugoslavia by Lisa Larsen 
| the world whose plight is to be the focus of the 1958 for the Zellerbach Commission for European Refugees. 
| meeting of the World Federation for Mental Health The exhibit is currently on tour in several cities 
in Vienna next month. throughout this country. 
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Nancy Bayley gained many of her observa- 
tions on the use and value of child testing 
through a 26-year study of a group of normal 
children she conducted while serving as a 
research associate at the University of 
California’s Institute of Child Welfare 
in Berkeley. During this period she also 
had interim research appointments at Stan- 
ford University and the University of Maryland. She has 
been in her present position since 1954. 


In the January-February 
1957 issue of CHILDREN 
Helen Tieszen (right) re- 
ported on the behavior of 
deprived Korean children. 
Rose Alvernaz (left) her 
colleague in the training 
program in which the be- 
havior was observed and which they here describe is now in 
Korea under the auspices of the International Cooperation 
Administration as social-work 
Government’s 


consultant in the Korean 
development program. Miss 
Tieszen is teaching consultant at the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, State University of Iowa. 


community 


sefore going to the San Francisco regional 
office late in 1955, Helen Foster, then prin- 
cipal specialist for the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, served on an 
interbureau committee of Public Assistance 


welfare-services 


~~ 
- 

and Children’s Bureau staff to consider serv- 
ices in the aid-to-dependent children pro y =~ 
gram. She has since written a monograph 
(PA Report No. 30.) A 
native of Seattle, she was formerly supervisor of field services 
for the Washington State Department of Public Welfare. 


on services in public assistance. 


Author of 
tional requirements during human growth, 


numerous articles on nutri- 
Genevieve Stearns has been teaching and 


doing nutritional research at the State 
University of Iowa since 1927, at first in the 
Department of Pediatrics and since 1954 in 
the Department of Orthopedics. With an 
a recipient of the 
Borden award of the American Home Economies Associa- 
tion and in 1950 was a member of a World Health Organ 
ization Seminar team. 


associate, she has been 


Rena Schulman has been on the staff of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, a private chil- 
dren’s service agency in New York, for the 
past 14 years, for 13 of them with the 
agency's institution, the Hawthorne Cedar 
Knolls School. 


position in the agency’s child-guidance di- 


She has been in her present 





vision since last November. In addition 
she works part-time with a family counseling agency, the 
Arthur Lehman Counseling Service. 


New York School of Social Work. 


She is a graduate of the 
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CURRENT CONCERNS 
OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


KATHERINE BROWNELL OETTINGER 


Chief, Children’s Bureau 


Y LAW AND TRADITION the Children’s 
Bureau children of the United 
States. The well and the sick, the whole and 

the handicapped, children in high-income and low- 
income families, children with and without parents, 
children who are nourished and loved in their fami- 
ilies, children who are neglected, abused, or aban- 


serves the 


doned, children in majority and minority groups are 
included in the Children’s Bureau’s programs and 
objects of the Bureau’s concern. 

The legal base for the Bureau’s services to these 
children is contained in two acts of Congress. Under 
the founding act of 1912 the Bureau is charged to 
investigate and report “upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life among all 
classes of our people.” 

Under title V of the Social Security Act, 1935, the 
Bureau, by delegation, is directed to assist the States, 
through technical and financial aid, in enhancing and 
protecting the health and welfare of their children, 
especially in rural areas. 

Since the Social Security Act went into effect in 
1936 the number of children under 18 years of age 
in our total population has risen from 41 million to 
an unpredicted 59 million in 1957. 
expected to continue. 


This boom is 


The cooperation of the Federal Government and 
the States in these programs has resulted in a great 
acceleration in the progress toward promoting and 
protecting the well-being of children. From a total 
amount of a little over $8 million in 1936, the amount 
authorized by Congress for these grants rose to over 
$43 million in 1957. 

At the same time these grants-in-aid have resulted 
in greatly stimulating the States’ own efforts for 





Based on a paper presented at the 1958 forum of National 
Conference on Social Welfare. 
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children. For example, in 1940 State and local public 
welfare agencies spent an estimated $10 million for 
child-welfare services, $1,500,000 from Federal 
funds; in 1957, the States spent $46 million for these 
services, $7,300,000 from Federal funds. 

Shifts in the population, which have resulted in 
a greatly accelerated trend toward urbanization in 
the past 23 years, may call for some modifications of 
the Social Security Act. Congress now has under 
consideration an administration bill which would re- 
move the limitation on the provision of child-welfare 
services to rural areas. 

Traditionally, the Children’s Bureau has always 
held training and high standards of professional per- 
sonnel as one way of advancing services for children 
and has encouraged the States to use Federal funds 
for the development of a high quality of professional 
personnel for the maternal and child health, crippled 
children’s and child-welfare programs. 

In the child-welfare program the majority of so- 
cial workers serving rural areas under the public 
program have received their professional training 
through Federal child-welfare funds. The States, 
in turn, have concentrated on the training of super- 
visors, so that some 90 percent of the public child- 
welfare supervisors have had some professional 
social-work training. 

Today the Children’s Bureau is granting moneys 
to the States to strengthen the teaching to profes- 
sional health workers of the content regarding physi- 
cal and emotional growth and development. Three 
States have projects primarily designed to help five 
schools of social work provide more public-health 
content and to recruit social workers for the health 
field. 

These projects are also used to offer institutes to 
social workers in public health on such subjects as 
growth and development of children, the meaning of 
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hospitalization to children, mental-health implica- 
tions of social work in public health, and consulta- 
tion in public-health social work. 

In its program against juvenile delinquency, the 
Bureau is encouraging the incorporation of material 
from the correctional field into the generic social- 
work curriculum. ‘Two types of materials are being 
developed: material for use by graduate schools of 
social work to prepare social workers for work in 
material for inservice of 


corrections : training 


workers already in this field. 


Strengthening Family Life 


Perhaps one of the most important gains for chil- 
dren today is the growing awareness of the need to 
protect and strengthen family life. Social workers 
long ago learned to trust the potentialities for 
As the behav- 


ioral sciences have expanded concepts of family de- 


growth in individual human beings. 
velopment—even families troubled by stresses and 
strains—social workers have been learning to have 
the same confidence in the ability of families to do 
their own growing with the right kind of help. 
This faith in the capacities of families for growth 
and change is reflected in all of the services in the 
Children’s 


more and more on the possibility of preserving 


Bureau programs. These are focusing 
whole families, of helping parents to provide, in 
their own homes, conditions which meet the growth 
needs of children. 

For example, child-welfare workers today are giv- 
ing more attention to serving children still in their 
own homes or in the homes of relatives. They are 
taking a sharper look at children in longtime foster 
care to see if their own homes can be strenethened, 


thereby permitting earlier return of the children. 


This is a process rather than program and it is 
essentially interdisciplinary in character. <All of 


the divisions of the Children’s Bureau participate 
in it ina variety of ways. 

Spurred on by the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, State welfare departments today are 
also giving more attention to providing services for 
children in families receiving aid to dependent chil 
The Children’s continues 
closely with the Bureau of Public Assistance on find- 


dren. Bureau to work 
ing ways of meeting these children’s needs. 

The failure to recognize and use homemaker and 
related services on a much broader seale in maintain 
There is 
reason to believe that even if these services were ex 
panded twentyfold, communities still would not be 


ing continuity in family life is puzzling. 
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able to safeguard all families needing such services 
from temporary breakup in times of illness, family 
crisis, or death. 

Therefore, the Children’s Bureau, together with 
other Federal agencies and 24 national organizations, 
Is sponsoring a conference to take place early in 
1959, to explore ways in which communities can de- 
velop homemaker services. 

In preparation for this conference, studies of 
homemaker and related services are now under way, 
Schedules from many local agencies which are pro- 
When 


the findings are available a report will be made, 


viding such services are now being analyzed. 


Study groups already are being organized for fact- 
A diree- 
tory of homemaker and related services will soon be 
available. 


finding in connection with the conference. 


We at the Children’s Bureau envisage this con- 
ference not as a means of perpetuating existing 
methods of providing homemaker and related servy- 
ices ho single image of how this service can or 
We hope that we will be 
both creative and imaginative in finding numerous 


should operate is possible. 


ways In which communities may expand these serv- 
ices. 


In doing so they may also be providing satis- 


fying employment for some women past middle 
years. 

Perhaps it may be possible to draw on the exper- 
ence of other lands, where homemaker service is 


further devel } ved, 


Changes in Adoption 

The current emphasis on the importance of family 
life is also bringing out revolutionary changes in 
the field of adoption. More and more, social work- 
ers are appreciating that if children cannot remain in 
return to 
their own parents after a period of care or treat- 


their own homes, live with relatives. or 


mentina foster-family home ora group-care facility, 
the 
adoption. 


alternative is a permanent home through 


The social-work field is becoming more flexible in 


its attitudes toward For 


example, the insistence of a few years ago on the im- 


adoption placement. 
portance of a psychological examination anda period 
of observation for every infant as necessary preludes 
to adoptive placement is dying. Many children are 


being adopted at a much earlier-age than social 
agencies used to allow. 

New adoption programs, particularly in the pub- 
lic field, are being established and old ones expanded. 
This means more children are being placed by 
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At the request of the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare early in June invited 
the governors of the States and Territories to 
appoint State committees to participate in 
planning for the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children, referred to in Mrs. 
Oettinger’s article. These committees will 
also serve as liaison groups between the 
States and the national advisory committee 
to be appointed by the President. 

In his letter to the governors the Secretary 
suggested that the States might want to use 
this preconference planning “to see how far 
they have come in the last decade and where 


they should go in meeting the needs of 
children.” 











agencies children, 
handicaps, and 


children belonging to minority groups. 


for adoption, including older 


children with physical or mental 


Another significant development is the marked 
attention being given to the protection needed for 
children, and their 
protection found in good adop- 


these their natural parents, 
adoptive parents 
tion laws, in social-agency standards and practices, 
and in a teamwork approach to adoption by various 
professions. 

Recognizing that the social-work, legal, and medi- 
eal professions have important roles to play in 
adoptions, the Children’s Bureau has an exciting and 
rewarding project well under way. It grew out of 
a meeting held in June 1955 of persons representing 
national organizations in these fields. The result 
has been a series of meetings with selected groups of 
The 


Bureau is now developing pamphlets on the role of 


social workers, physicians, and attorneys. 
each profession in adoption. 

The Children’s 
joint study, in conjunction with the Florida State 
Department of Welfare and the Russell Sage Foun- 


Bureau is also embarked on a 


dation, on the outcome of independent adoptions and 
the factors associated with it. This is a rather new 
form of cooperative work, ana we believe many im- 
portant studies could be undertaken through collab- 
We 


would particularly like to undertake a true control 


oration with States and other organizations. 


study comparing the results of independent and 


agency placements. 
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While gains have been made in this country in 
protecting all parties concerned in the adoption of 
children, a disturbing new development in adoptive 
placement has been taking place. This is the adop- 
tion by proxy of children from foreign countries by 
couples in the United States. 

Within the space of slightly more than 6 months, 
over 400 children have been brought into this coun- 
try by this means. The protections needed in adop- 
tion are bypassed when this is done. Little or no 
study is made of the prospective adoptive parents, 
very little is known about the child, no assurance 
can be given that parental rights have been safe- 
guarded. Already we are hearing stories of individ- 
ual tragedies which have resulted from these place- 
ments. 


Preventing Disability 


Federally aided crippled children’s services are 
making a major contribution to child health and 
welfare by care for children, especially in rural 
areas, in preventing disability. They make it pos- 
sible for members of various professional disciplines 
to work as a unified team with the handicapped 
child, his parents, and his community in applying 
new knowledge from medical research in the treat- 
ment of crippling conditions and prevention of pro- 
gressive disability. 

An increasing number of children with physical 
handicaps other than orthopedic are now being in- 
cluded in State crippled children’s programs. Ini- 
tially, the emphasis was on the orthopedically handi- 
capped. Now only about one-half of the 300,000 
children receiving care have orthopedic handicaps. 

These programs have benefited from a vast leap 
forward in meshing engineering, scientific, and med- 
ical-social findings to help the child amputee, start- 
ing with infancy. Other handicaps treated in the 
crippled children’s program include heart disease, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, hearing impairment, and 
many kinds of congenital malformations. Such 
handicaps frequently affect children’s physical, so- 
cial, and emotional growth and development. 

One of the most recent developments in the ex- 
pression of the Bureau’s concern for children has 
been its new emphasis on programs for mentally re- 
tarded children. In order to assist the State health 
departments in developing such community pro- 
grams, the Congress, in appropriating $16 million 
for grants for maternal and child health in 1957 
earmarked $1 million for special projects for men- 
tally retarded children. 
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This has resulted in a rapid development of pro- 
grams the Nation. Thirty States are re- 
ceiving special-project grants for services to the 
mentally retarded, and another State has plans in 
the process of approval. 


across 


Despite the general difli- 
culties that exist today with respect to recruitment 
of social workers, only 8 of the 47 positions for social 
workers for which recruitment has been under way 
in these projects are still unfilled. 

These programs are particularly focused on pre- 
school-age children who live at home or in a foster- 
family home rather than in an institution. Only 5 
percent of the mentally retarded live in institutions. 
Most parents of retarded children want to keep their 
children at home as long as they are able. But in 
doing so they need help from the staff of community 
programs such as these. 

State directors of clinical programs for the men- 
tally retarded recently met together in Washington 
to review the brief experiences with these programs. 
Among the several major problems receiving par- 
ticular consideration were: the difficulty in obtain- 
ing counseling or casework services in many com- 
munities; the small number of new patients who can 
be served in a clinic because of the time-consuming 
care required ; and the difficulty in recruiting trained 
personnel. 

Every now and then the Bureau receives a sober 
reminder of the importance of preserving a sound 
preventive program as the base for its activities. 

In 1957, for the first time in over 20 years, infant 
mortality increased in the United States. In nearly 
two-thirds of the States higher risks in infancy pre- 
vailed for newborn babies as well as for those sur- 
viving the first month of life. The need for ade 
quate prenatal care and child-health supervision is 
underscored by the fact that each year there are 
some 160,000 deaths which represent fetal losses, still- 
The number 
of these deaths is exceeded only by deaths from 
cancer and cardiovascular diseases. 


births, and deaths of newborn babies. 


Emotional Growth 


If adults have difficulty in understanding the rapid 
changes taking place in society, how can children be 
expected not to be confused by them? At this time, 
perhaps more than at any other, persons in chil- 
dren’s services must stand for a unified concept of 
the child as a growing, changing individual, influ- 
enced by his heredity, his family life, and his larger 
environment. 

Therefore, it is encouraging to note that well- 
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child centers and school health programs are giving 
increasing attention to the social and emotiona] 
problems of children. Each professional person in 
these settings is in a good position to recognize at- 
titudes and behavior in young children which may 
suggest the need for referral to appropriate resources 
for examination and study. 

Many parents are unprepared to cope with the 
various phases of The 
Children’s Bureau has recognized this by extending 


adolescent development. 
its series of publications for parents to include a 
booklet on adolescence, which has become widely 
circulated. 

The Bureau is also concerned with providing an 
awareness among the helping professions of the ado- 
lescent’s need for support and guidance in resolving 
his conflict between dependence and self-assertion, 
and in helping communities become alert to the ado- 
lescent’s need to find a useful niche in society. 

Many obstetricians and pediatricians point out 
that the time to 
prepare for satisfactory child bearing and child 
This that health services, health 
education, and family and health counseling must be 


adolescence is most strategic 


rearing. means 
coordinated in more effective ways to capture the 
interests of adolescents in preparing to meet their 
future responsibilities. 

And this all far ahead for the 
nearly 300,000 boys and girls in the United States 


future is not at 


under 18 years of age who are married, and an addi- 
tional 15,000 under 18 who are widowed or divorced. 
In addition to these young married people are the 
15 to 20 percent of college students who are married. 
The recent trend toward early marriages sharply 
points up the need for more frequent and intensive 
interdisciplinary consultation and communication 
on all aspects of education for family living, in- 
cluding parent education. 

The alarm about juvenile delinquency has a real 
basis. The uniform crime reports, released April 
23 of this year, tell us of a 9.8 percent increase in 
police arrests of children under 18 years in 1957, 
as compared with 1956. 

The Children’s Bureau, which over the years has 
developed what is now a national sample, finds little 
comfort that its own figures from the juvenile courts 
reinforce and sustain the evidence gathered by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


_ 


Preliminary data from juvenile-court reports for , 


1957 show that there may be an increase of as much 


as 17 percent in the number of delinquent children 
referred to the courts since last year. 
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A relatively small core of social workers have 
been working to prevent delinquency for many years. 
Often they stand alone, upholding some of the basic 
concepts of the social-work profession while other 
social workers have taken the far too common atti- 
tude—let somebody else do this job. 

Perhaps it is time that some of us came forward 
and answered some of the adverse criticism directed 
at the job our fellow professional workers are doing 
in juvenile delinquency. 

For example, what is our reply to the statement 
which has been leveled by some newspaper colum- 
nists that the social workers’ contribution to delin- 
quency control is to buy the delinquent some soda 
pop and shower him with good intentions? 

What is our answer to the accusation of molly- 
coddling when substantial members of the commu- 
nity advocate the brassknuckles approach to acts of 
vandalism in the community? How do we convey 
the intricacies of personality development, particu- 
larly when it is threatened by factors in the home, 
the school, or the community culture? 

Social workers as yet do not have the full answers 
to these questions. With a few exceptions, they 
have only recently tried to do anything about anti- 
social gang behavior on an experimental basis. 

The conference called by the Children’s Bureau 
together with three national voluntary organizations 
last spring was the first national conference ever 
held on the problem of teen-age gangs. Work in 
this, as in other research explorations, is at a be- 
ginning. Social workers must continue to study, to 
search, to evaluate, and to work together with other 
disciplines in dealing with this enormous issue. 
Just as the public can become incensed about space 
rockets that fizzle on the launching pad, so the same 
public may become incensed about incomplete at- 
tempts to control gangs. 

In this connection efforts must not be limited to 
cities with vast populations, since the latest statis- 
tices reveal that between 1956 and 1957 police arrests 
of children in cities with populations under 25,000 
increased twice as much as in larger cities. 

In 1956, $65 million was spent on institutions for 
delinquent children. At least 15 percent of the chil- 
dren admitted to State public training schools in 
a single year were being returned because of a new 
offense or violation of parole. 

Social workers alone cannot supply the improve- 
ment that will reduce this figure. Other professions 
in correctional institutions need the training that 


stems from the body of knowledge which social work- 
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ers have applied to human behavior. Recognizing 
this, the Ford Foundation, the Children’s Bureau, 
and the Rutgers University School of Social Work, 
this year brought together administrators of public 
State training schools for an institute. 

Nearly a million and a half children a year who 
are dealt with by policemen do not get into court. 
These law-enforcement officers are reaching out for 
a better understanding of the baffling problems with 
which they deal each day. The Children’s Bureau 
is concerned with finding out what usable knowl- 
edge the social-work profession has to contribute 
to them. 


Disadvantaged Groups 


Throughout its history, the Bureau has also looked 
ahead with concern to the special needs of groups 
of children disadvantaged either because of the time 
in which they lived, or because of factors in the 
physical or social environments of their communi- 
ties. It continues to do so. 

One of the most pervasive issues of our time cen- 
ters in the fact that every town in this country is 
still faced one way or another with a problem of 
integrating the various elements of its population. 
I know of no town where experience even suggests 
that the integration of minorities has been com- 
pletely achieved—whether they are Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Indians, Mexicans, Latin Americans, or 
French Canadians. In all of these instances, there 
is discrimination in varying degrees and the chil- 
dren of these peoples are affected by it and some- 
times irreparably damaged by it. 

It is no longer realistic to inquire whether mothers 
of young children should work. Many of them are 
working—in fact, some 7 million with children un- 
der 18. Of every 4 women in the labor force, one 
is a mother with one or more minor children. More- 
over, 2.5 million of these mothers have children 
under 6. 

The Children’s Bureau is now engaged in a study 
that will tell something about the kind of care chil- 
dren receive while their mothers work; whether it 
is at home or elsewhere, whether someone is paid 
to look after them or they are entrusted to some 
friendly neighbor or relative; how many children 
are cared for by the paid mother substitute. The 
Bureau will also try to find out the extent of cov- 
erage of day-care facilities on a national basis, an 
extremely difficult task since each local situation 
seems to differ from any other. Without further 
investigation, however, we know that more services 
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and facilities are needed for the daytime care of 
children whose mothers work and that greater ef- 
forts must be made in licensing and supervising 
such facilities. 

Many mothers who are working and those who are 
deciding whether or not to work need counseling 
services to help them make their decision, to help 
them make satisfactory arrangements for the child 
if they decide to work, and often to help them find 
the kind of work that is right for them. Such 
services should rest on tested knowledge, not now 
available, about the effects of mothers’ employment 
on their children. 

In this country at least 9 million children under 
18 live in families with a total annual money in- 
come of less than $2,000 a year. How are social 
and economic deprivations coupled in these fam- 
ilies? What 
children and their families ? 


discrimination exists against these 

In today’s swift new events, the economic effects 
of unemployment are obvious, but the effects on 
child life are somewhat less obvious and more in- 
sidious. Loss or decrease in family income means 
decreased standards of living, sometimes want for 
actual necessities of life, and increased insecurity 
and concern. 

Loss of employment by the father may mean a 
changed pattern of family living. Eligibility for 
aid to dependent children may not exist if there is 
an employable father, and in many localities, ade- 
quate general assistance is not available. Unem- 
ployment may in some stress-ridden families be the 
last straw that precipitates family disintegration, 
thereby increasing demand for foster care. 

The Bureau’s concern with the unwed mother is 
traditional. Yet, even though social work has made 
some headway in promoting community understand- 
ing of the problems which lead to unwed mother- 
hood, the fact that some State legislatures are still 
trying to pass punitive laws against children born 
out of wedlock proves that much remains to be done. 

The unavoidable fact is that mother 
medical, social, legal service, rehabili- 
tative consultation. 


the unwed 
needs help 
And until she can get and use 
these services anywhere in the country, the black- 
market and gray-market placements of children for 
adoption will continue. 

The number of children born out of 
rapidly increasing. 


wedlock is 
193.500 such ehil- 
dren born in the United States in 1956, as compared 


There were 


with an estimated 89,500 in 1940, a rise of 116 per- 


cent. Over half of this increase occurred since the 
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end of World War Il. Two out of five of thege | 
births were to teen-age girls. 

What does an illegitimate pregnancy do to a girl's 
educational future / 
tional plans / 


What does it do to her voea- 
How many of these girls become los 
because of public indifference and scorn 4 

The expansion of the Old-Age and Survivors In. 
surance program has revealed a need for more at- 


tention to the protection ot child insurance benefi- 
ciaries who are away from their parents and rela. 
tives. The Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance are planning to | 
cooperate further in this effort, and have already | 
made an exploratory study of a group of child in- 
surance 


beneficiaries in foster care. This. study 


cwives clues that as we move abead with social pro- 


grams we must always stay alert to discover new 
situations in which society needs to protect the rights 
of children. 


Assessing Future Needs 


Built the of the Children’s 
Bureau is a natural method for the continuing as- 


into rich tradition 


sessment of how far the needs of children are being 


met in this country and in what directions further 
progress must be made. 

This method has existed since 1909 when the first 
White House Conference on Children was called by 
President That 
led to the establishment of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Child Welfare League of America. 
White House 


following have served as significant direction finders 


Theodore Roosevelt. conference 


Sub- 


sequent 


Conferences in each decade 


in the efforts toward Improving the lot of children. 


ee 


The next White House Conference will be held 
in March 1960. Preliminary factfinding looking 


ahead to those days already has begun. 


Judging from the many suggestions of a theme 


for the Conference which have come to the Bureau 
so far, the President’s Advisory Committee for the 
Conference may select one focusing on the study of 
children and youth in a changing society. 

The history of our civilization does not record 
a time when change was so rapid or so enmeshed in 
a growing complexity of scientific, physical, social, 
psychological, and cultural influences. 

We in this country will make a worthy contribu 
tion to the history of civilization to the degree that 
we can make our programs for children responsive | 
to this rapid change. The kind of vision we have | 
in regard to children will largely determine the; 
future of the world. 
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VALUE AND 
LIMITATIONS 


INFANT TESTING 


NANCY BAYLEY, Ph. D. 


OF 





Psychologist, Laboratory of Psychology, National Institute of Mental Health, 


National Institutes of Health 


N RECENT YEARS the use of infant develop- 
mental tests has taken hold rapidly. Specialists 

who work with children, pediatricians, adoption 
agencies, and others have become accustomed to the 
use of a “D. Q.” 


appraising the status of infants. 


or a “developmental diagnosis” in 
This is an excellent 
practice, so long as those who use and interpret the 
tests are aware of their values and their limitations. 
In general, tests are of great value in judging and 
diagnosing a child’s current status, but they are of 
very little use in predicting what the child’s I. Q. will 
be a few years later. However, persons who use the 
developmental tests have been slow to accept the fact 
that tests given in infancy do not predict later in- 
A consideration of the nature both of the 
tests and of the way infants grow will help to clarify 


telligence. 


these points. 

We may start by asking why intelligence tests for 
infants were devised and used in the first place. A 
brief survey of the history of such tests soon shows 
that tests for infants came into being as part of a 
larger endeavor to develop practical measurements of 
intellectual and adults. 
About 50 years ago, Binet and Simon first devised 


functioning in children 
practical, successful tests for evaluating children’s 
mental ability. 

Binet’s original problem had been to identify chil- 
dren who did not have the mentality to profit from 
the regular school instruction. Although his scales 
included some items for infants as young as 3 months, 


his tests were oriented primarily toward school-age 
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children. And it was to school-age children that 
they were applied for the most part in the early years 
of intelligence testing. These tests were a series of 
tasks and problems that presumably required intelli- 
gence to perform successfully. They were arranged 
in order of difficulty on the basis of the responses 
given by children of different ages. Thus a child 
could be given a “mental age” by comparing his 
scores on the tests with the average scores earned by 
children at each age, and finding the matching score 
and equivalent age. 

Binet’s tests were adapted widely in European 
countries and the United States. Among the best 
known revisions in this country are the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson and the Stanford-Binet. Many school 
children were tested, and the tests were found to have 
many applications. For example, they could be used 
to identify the average and the bright child, as well 
as the dull child. 

In 1912, Stern and Kuhlmann suggested that a 
child’s relative status could be indicated by means of 
a ratio between his mental age (the level of difficulty 
at which he performed) and his chronological age. 
The use of this ratio, the intelligence quotient, or 
I. Q., was included in Terman’s 1916 revision of the 
Binet scale, and rapidly gained popularity. 

This new tool, the intelligence test, stimulated 
many studies into the nature of intelligence. In the 
course of these researches elementary-school chil- 
dren were often retested after an interval of time. 
On these retests the I. Q.’s were found to be relatively 
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unchanged, the changes in score falling for the most 
part within the range of expected error of measure- 
ment. That is, pretty consistently, on the basis of 
their test scores, bright children continued bright 
and retarded children remained retarded. These 
stabilities in the I. Q. were accepted as proof that the 
I. Q. is constant, and the short-term constancies were 
assumed to be representative of an inherently fixed 
lifetime characteristic. Intelligence was thought of 
as a capacity that each person is born with and that 
increases in a systematic fashion as he grows to 
maturity. 

If this were true, then the earlier one could measure 
a child’s intelligence, the simpler it would be to plan 
the course of his life for him. The next step, clearly, 
was to improve the tests for infants and standardize 
them adequately, so that reliable and valid I. Q.’s 
could be obtained in the first months or even weeks of 
life. By 1925, workers in this field were so thor- 
oughly convinced of the constancy of the I. Q. that 
when the tests for infants were expanded and mental 
ages were developed for infants as young as one 
month the testers hardly bothered with retests to 
check for constancy. 


Growth Studies 


At about the same time that standardized infant- 
intelligence or developmental tests became available, 
several careful studies of the growth of normal in- 
fants were started. In these studies, infants were 
measured and tested repeatedly as they grew older.’ 
These studies soon indicated that development dur- 
ing infancy is irregular and for the most part unpre- 
dictable. Gradually, their findings were reported in 
the literature. Bayley, in 1933, 
showed that the children in the Berkeley Growth 
Study earned scores during the first year that were 
completely uncorrelated with their I. Q.’s at 3 years. 
Shirley soon reported similar inconstancy of growth 
rates in babies she followed for 2 years.2 A series of 
studies at the Iowa Child Research Station?’ and 
eventually many others, showed similar instability 
in the test scores of babies and young children. 


psychological 


Various explanations were offered for these un- 
stable mental-growth rates. There is still a lack of 
consensus in the theories of the nature of early mental 
growth. Some experts hold that the growth of intel- 
ligence depends on adequate environmental stimu- 
lation. Others claim that the emotional climate is 
an all-important factor in encouraging or inhibiting 
normal intellectual growth.®:* Still others continue 
to maintain that growth in intelligence is basically 
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stable and predictable when the existing tests are 
correctly used.’ Others feel that tests can be designed 
that will prove to be adequate predictors.’ Finally, 
there is the hypothesis that intellectual growth js 
inherently unstable, in part because of the changing 
nature of intellectual processes at different ages and 
their increasing complexity during development. 

These different hypotheses imply differing beliefs 
about the role of heredity in determining the course 
of mental growth. Those who hold that environ- 
mental impoverishment or enrichment or emotional 
climate are determining factors place little credence 
in the role of genetic factors. The unstable nature 
of early mental scores can, they believe, readily be 
attributed to variability in such environmental fae- 
tors as these. Those who hold that mental growth in 
infancy is stable and that its course can be predicted, 
either by better use of current tests or by devising 
better tests, are of course convinced of the importance 
of genetic determiners. However, the genetic deter- 
mination of intelligence need not require stable pre- 
dictable growth of intelligence. The theory that the 
nature of the developing mental functions changes 
as a part of the maturational process is also a genetic 
theory. 

Probably, the results of careful research will 
eventually show that this last hypothesis is basically 
true, but that all of the others play some part in 
determining any given child’s intellectual growth. 
Let us consider some of the evidence from research 
for the role of these different factors, primarily from 


longitudinal studies—studies in which the same 
children have been tested repeatedly and from 


studies that report parent-child similarities in intel- 


lectual capacity. 


Berkeley Growth Study 

In the Berkeley Growth Study, the correlations 
between scores earned in the first 6 months actually 
correlate negatively with scores earned at 3 years 
and later. Similar small negative correlations are 
reported in other studies. Furthermore, the cor- 
the infants’ at about 6 
months are negatively correlated with such measures 
of their parents’ ability As the 
children grow older, their test scores become more 


relations between scores 


as education. 
like those they earn at later ages, and also more like 
their parents’ abilities. 

If the gradual change to similarity with the 
parents were purely environmental, then we should 
have expected that the correlations in infancy would 
vary around zero, and not show, as they do, a trend 
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toward a negative relationship. That is, it is hard 
to explain why the more able parents should create 
unfavorable environments for their babies. On the 
other hand, it is possible that there is a genetic 
tendency for slower maturing of the early simpler 
mental functions 
intelligence. 

If we take a close look at the behaviors tested 
different ages we see that they change in nature as 
they grow more difficult. In the early months of 
life we can observe and record only variations in 
sensory-motor coordinations and simple adaptive 
and adjustive responses. 


to go with eventually higher 


at 


Among these adaptive re- 
sponses we see gradually developing interpersonal 
communications in the form of gestures, vocaliza- 
tions, and emotional attitudes. Out of these, 
language gradually develops; the increasing sensory 
discriminations become associated with a variety of 
experiences and take on meaning. 

Gradually these meanings become attached to lan- 
guage and language takes on symbolic functions. 
The child begins to abstract and to generalize the 
meanings of his experiences, to think in words and 
other symbols rather than solely in the immediate 
and concrete. This is the kind of function we us- 
ually consider to be “intelligence” 
children and adults. 


in school-age 
In many ways it is very differ- 
ent from the sensory-motor functions of early in- 
fancy. These infantile are necessary 
developmental preliminaries to the more abstract 
intellectual functions of the older child. 


behaviors 


But pre- 
cocity in the one evidently does not determine pre- 
cocity in the other. Therefore, we need not expect 
that if abilities in both types of functions are in- 
herited they are inherited 


necessarily in equal 


amounts. 

One factor analysis of the correlations between 
mental-test scores at different ages of the Berkeley 
Growth Study children points to three discrete kinds 
of intellectual factors or functions, occurring at suc- 
cessive ages. Factor I, the sensory-motor, is dom- 
inant in the first year, with its highest loading 
around 8 months. Factor II is dominant the second 
and third years, with its highest loading around 30 
months, and seems to be related to something like 
Factor ITT, 
which is not present at all during the first 8 months, 
becomes dominant at about 4 years, and after 6 
years 


persistence or goal-directed behaviors. 


when the I. Q.’s become stable—it appears to 
be the only one operating. 

This factor III seems to be the “intelligence” 
which Binet was measuring, the kind of intellectual 
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function that has been most studied. It is the gen- 
eral basic and stable mental capacity that is found 
in school-age children and is characterized as ability 
to learn and to carry on abstract thinking. Evi- 
dently it matures late, and is not present to be meas- 
ured at first, and is not clearly measurable before 3 
or 4 years of age. 


Hereditary Determinants 


If we accept this hypothesis of the inherently 
changing nature of intelligence with growth, we 
must still consider the relative roles played by hered- 
itary and environmental factors in the course of 
children’s mental development. The data, when con- 
sidered all together, seem to be best explained if we 
assume a solid core of hereditary determinants in in- 
telligence. But its maturation is a dynamic process 
of interaction with those factors in the environment 
that are relevant to the given stage of maturity of 
the organism. 

Let us consider some of the information we have 
from studies of parent-child relationships and other 
factors that seem to influence children’s intelligence. 
To tease out the relative contributions of heredity 
and other determiners, we should, ideally, control or 
hold one constant and vary the others. This is not 
always possible, but much can be learned from study- 
ing parent-child similarities in children who grew 
up separated from their own parents. Another ap- 
proach is the study of twins: monozygotic (one-egg) 
twins with identical inheritances are much more 
alike in intelligence than dizygotic (two-egg) twins 
whose inheritance is no more similar than ordinary 
brothers’ and sisters’. 

Several studies have been made of children who 
grew up in adoptive homes, never having lived with 
their natural mothers. One of the most pertinent 
to the questions we have been considering here is 
that made by Skodak and Skeels.* In this study the 
researchers had actual I. Q.’s for 100 mothers whose 
babies were placed in very early life in adoptive 
homes. These children were tested four times, the 
first test being given when they were about 2 years 
old and the last at an average age of 14 years. 

Honzik® has shown the remarkable similarity in 
the pattern of increasing correlation between the 
children’s and their own mother’s intelligence for 
this group of adopted children and a group of 
children who grew up in their own homes. At 2 
years the correlations in both instances were zero; at 
successive later testings the correlations became in- 
creasingly positive. At the 14-year testing the 
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adoptive children’s I. Q.’s showed a correlation with 
their true I. (.’s of approximately .40. 
The other group of children showed somewhat higher 
correlations at this age with ratings of their moth- 
ers’ intelligence (no test scores were available for 
their mothers). 


mothers’ 


In both groups the correlations be- 
tween children’s I. Q.’s and their true mothers’ edu- 
cation were very similar, varying from .34 to .38 
while the adopted children’s I. 
related to the 
mothers. 


Q).’s remained un- 


educational level of their foster 


Effects of Environment 


Now although the correlations are substantial and 
statistically significant between abilities of these 14- 
year olds and the mothers they never knew, they are 
not impressively high. There is much room for dif 
Of course we should not expect perfect 
correlation of this kind of inherited factor. Even 


when measures of both parents are compared with 


ferences. 


their children’s, the parent-child correlations in 
many physical measures are only around .50 to .60. 
Conrad and Jones ® found parent-child correlations 
in intelligence to be .49 for a large group of families 
in which children were brought up in their own 
homes. 

However, there are other differences between the 
Skodak and Skeels foster children and their true 
parents. The children’s I. Q.’s were, as a group, 
much higher than their own parents’, and even aver- 
aged well above 100, the average I. Q. In other 
words there is evidence that these children were bene- 
fited by growing up in good selected foster homes, in 
which their inherent capacities had every opportu- 
nity to develop. 

Somewhat similar findings have been reported in 
some earlier studies, but these have less complete 
information for comparisons. Recently, Burt ™ has 
cited a series of such studies in England, all of which 
report parent-child similarities in intelligence, even 
though the children were not brought up by their 
own parents. 

The classical study in this country on twins reared 
apart was made by Newman, Freeman, and Holzin- 
ger." They found that identical twins who had 
grown up in different homes remained very much 
alike in intelligence, and definitely more alike than 
the nonidentical twin pairs. However, where there 
were extreme differences in the environment and in 
educational opportunity, there were also fairly large 
differences in I. Q. 


The greatest difference was between a pair of young 
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women. One, who had an IL. Q. of 116, had growy 
up in a city and gone to college; the other, who had 
an I. Q. of 92, had lived all her life in a backward 
rural community and had only grade-school eduea. 
tion. Here is one instance showing longtime effects 
of a generally impoverished, as compared with an 


enriched, environment. Although there is the sub 


stantial difference of 24 IL. Q. points, the scores of | 


both young women are within the range of normal 
and fairly close to average. 

Educational and cultural opportunities are not the 
only environmental factors influencing the adequacy 
of mental functioning. Emotional disturbances, in- 
terest, and drives, can also play an important role, 
Several investigators have cited individual cases of 
infants who actually regressed in their developmental 
level in periods of profound emotional disturbanee 
when separated from their mothers.” ** Bayley‘ 
reported correlations of about .30 between children’s 


mental emotional 


scores and ratings of tone and 
attitudes on an “optimal” scale. 

Many other studies report similar correlations, 
Recently, for example, Sontag and his associates™ 
reported that emotional factors operated to depress 
or to accelerate children’s mental growth rates. Bay- 
ley also found that in some children strong rivalries 
or other emotionally disturbing conditions could 
actually accelerate a child’s mental growth. 

Honzik, Macfarlane, and Allen * have studied the 
relation between growth curves of intelligence and 
emotional factors. They find that for many children 
stresses and strains in the home are very important in 
altering their test scores, but that other children 
maintain steady levels of ability in spite of great 
disturbances. 

We have evidence, then, that the child’s mental 
ability at any given time ety be the result of a com- 
plex interaction of the mental function being meas- 
ured and the impoverishment or enrichment of the 
environment in relation to that particular function 
and to the child’s general happiness, drive, and ciree- 


tion of interests and preoccupations. There is still 


much to be learned about the relative roles of these / 


factors and the signs by W hich we Thay become able to 
identify them. 


Uses of Tests 

The foregoing discussion of the nature and de- 
termining factors in children’s intelligence has led 
us far beyond the question of the usefulness of tests 
on infants. But it has laid a foundation on which 


we can now consider the question. It seems evident 
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that the very nature of intelligence in children under 
2 or 3 years of age is such that tests in these early 
ages will have little if any predictive value. There 
:s probably more to be learned for predictive pur- 
poses from such factors as evidences of neurological 
and physical anomalies and from a knowledge of 
the abilities of the babies’ own parents. 

However, this does not mean that the tests should 
be discarded. They give valuable information in 
the diagnosis of a baby’s current status. If an in- 
fant is below normal for his age according to the 
test scales, or if he has regressed in his performance, 
When test 
scores reveal significant deviations further observa- 


this is a sign that something is wrong. 


tions should be made and appropriate inquiries 
instituted. 

A child’s characteristic responses to the standard 
testing procedures can reveal to the experienced ex- 
aminer much about his normality or abnormality 
as compared with children the same age. Therefore 
the tests remain as important tools. Their use in de- 
velopmental diagnosis when this term is understood 
to mean primarily the evaluation of the infant’s cur- 
rent condition continues to be a very important and 
valid procedure. 

Another basic and important use of these tests, 
for research purposes, should not be overlooked. The 
pursuit of knowledge about human development, the 
relation of development to learning and to the ways 
in which personality structures are formed, and the 
early determiners of mental health justify the con- 
tinued interest in and improvement of infant tests. 
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One of the greatest deterrents to strengthening today’s family is the con- 


fused notion that still exists concerning charity and social services. 
social services are not charities; they are public utilities. 


Basic 
With the advent 


of industrialization, including the development of the large commercial 
farm, the extended kinship-family had to be broken up. That family did 


have much of its social security system built in. 


For society to replace what 


it took away is as much or more in society’s interest as it is in the individual 


family’s. 


Joseph H. Reid at the 1958 forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
CHILD WELFARE IN KOREA 


ROSE ALVERNAZ 


Formerly Child Welfare Consultant, 
American-Korean Foundation 


OWN through the centuries men and women 
have left their own countries to work toward 
improvement of conditions among people of 

other lands in less fortunate circumstances. As time 
has advanced, a relatively small, but steadily increas- 
ing, portion of their efforts have focused on trans- 
mitting the kind of knowledge and skill that enable 
people to bring about their own improvements. Since 
World War II this emphasis, now known as “tech- 
nical assistance,” has received tremendous impetus 
through programs of international, governmental, 
and voluntary agencies. 

Technicians, however, generally accustomed to 
applying their knowledge under very different con- 
ditions than they face on foreign assignments, have 
often had to learn from experience what in their own 
knowledge will be useful to the people they have come 
to help and what educational processes will be most 
likely to result in this being absorbed into the culture. 
Such was the experience of the authors of this article 
in planning and carrying out a technical-assistance 
project in child welfare in the Republic of Korea. 

We had been sent to Korea independently in 1954 
as child-welfare consultants by two voluntary organi- 
zations, the American-Korean Foundation and the 
Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. With our agencies’ 
permission we integrated our programs when we 
learned of the similarity of our purposes and the 
complementary nature of our professional back- 
grounds in social work and in preschool education 
and child development. Working together in the 
following 2 years we planned and carried out six 
leadership courses for institution administrators, six 
courses for child-welfare workers in children’s insti- 
tutions, and a course for the staffs of homes for 
babies. 

During and before the Japanese occupation of 
Korea there had been little awareness of the need for 


organized social work. The extended family system 
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HELEN TIESZEN 


Formerly Child Welfare Worker, 
Christian Children's Fund 


provided a large measure of security for the individ. 
ual. Because of a strong sense of family responsi- 
bility for even distant relatives, children without 
parents were usually provided for. Most of the few 
orphanages in existence had been started by foreign 
missionaries. 

The partition of the country after its liberation 
from Japan in 1945 caused a major social upheaval 


characterized by the movement of masses of people | 


from one part of the country to another. This up- 
heaval was greatly aggravated by the ensuing Ko- 
rean war, which left thousands of children home- 
less separated from their families by death, the 
confusions of sudden flight. or the family’s inability 
to feed them. 

After the war, mass emergency needs in Korea 
were met by the United Nations Command by im- 
porting large quantities of relief goods. Distribu- 
tion was carried the Korean Government, 
which, 


out by 
lacked appropriate structures, 
trained personnel, a tradition of public welfare, and 
administrative funds. 
The Korean Civil Assistance Command (KCAC) 
was established to work 


however, 


with the Korean Govern- 
ment officials on the administration of health serv- 
relief distribution. The United Nations 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNKRA) 
recruited welfare officers and health personnel who 


and 


ices 


Korean 


were assigned to the regional KCAC teams working 
with Korean provincial government officials respon- 
sible for health and welfare locally. 

Help to families was limited to rice rations, 
while children’s institutions, hospitals, and refugee 
centers received fuller aid. This in a sense spurred 
a breakdown of the family system, for needy people 
flocked to the institutions with relatives young and 
old for whom they could get help no other way. In- 
stitutions suddenly multiplied all over the land with- 
out any overall planning. 
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Many foreign voluntary agencies also poured 
emergency material aid into Korea. As in the case 
of Government aid, their relief supplies were mainly 
distributed through institutions. 

Many of the children’s institutions were begun as 
a response to an emergency by good-hearted Korean 
people who opened their homes to orphans and 
stranded children during the war. Left with the 
children on their hands and encouraged to keep 
them by the aid available, many of these people had 
no knowledge of the various problems involved in 
rearing large groups of children and of the needs 
of those who, having no families, are without com- 
munity status. 

In the Korean culture, where the individual gains 
status from his position in the family and the po- 
sition of the family in the community, persons with- 
out family are often held in low esteem. Thus, an 
American director of a school for orphan boys 
found the villagers coming to him with the question : 
“Why do you help the orphans? They aren’t good 
boys, otherwise they wouldn’t be orphans. Why 
don’t you help the children of poor families?” 

Aware of the need for trained personnel to meet 
children’s needs more adequately, Korean welfare 
officials, UNKRA, and KCAC asked the American- 
Korean Foundation when it was organized in 1953 
to recruit professional staff who would help the 
Koreans develop child-care and child-welfare serv- 
The 


authority of the foreign agencies to develop a train- 


ices and train personnel for those services. 


ing program in cooperation with Government and 
voluntary agencies in Korea was derived from the 
the Korean 
and the United Nations Command. The American- 
Korean Foundation recruited and paid the salaries 
of the consultants who were “attached” to the Ko- 


basic agreement between Government 


rean Civil Assistance Command, working with and 
through that agency. Similarly the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee recruited staff which worked under 
the Christian Children’s Fund. The responsibility 
for the technical-assistance aspects of the program 
was later assumed by the International Cooperation 
Administration. 


Educational Methods 


As child-welfare consultants in this program we 
were conscious of having a broader responsibility 
than merely imparting information. Our goal was 
to achieve change in the behavior and attitudes of 
the trainees and to foster their ability to use a cre- 
ative approach to the problems before them. 
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The first step, we found, had to be to stimulate 
them to take an interest in each child as an individ- 
ual having emotional, social, and spiritual needs. 
Only as this goal was achieved would the trainees 
be ready to modify constructively their ways of 
dealing with children. Then as they developed a 
deeper understanding of the range of children’s 
needs they would be better able to find ways of meet- 
ing these in harmony with their nation’s cultural 
patterns. 

We also realized that we had to keep our program 
in gear with the fact that many of our trainees were 
very poorly paid institutional personnel who had se- 
lected their occupation on the basis of having no 
other means of livelihood. At the same time the 
program had to serve as a foundation for the fur- 
ther development of those persons who were cap- 
able and willing to become well-trained child-care 
workers. 

We agreed that the plan of instruction most likely 
to have a lasting effect would consist of classes for 
institutional personnel to stimulate their interest in 
children as individuals and to impart some under- 
standing of psychological and sociological concepts 


While the child-care consultants in Korea used interpreters 
in working with adults, they found language differences to be 
hardly any barrier in communicating with children, as Miss 
Alvernaz here demonstrates on the steps of a Korean orphanage. 
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These young residents of a Korean institution are being shown 
how to make puppets and other toys by child-care trainees. 


of child development and behavior. Follow-up ad- 
vice and suggestions would be given as the trainees 
continued on their jobs. In practice, this evolved 
into a threefold program with 1-week leadership 
courses for directors of institutions, 3-week courses 
for child-care workers in immediate day-to-day con- 
tacts with children, and followup work to assist 
trainees in their attempts to apply their new under 
standing. 

The courses were open only to persons already 
working in institutions. In an effort to keep the 
classes small enough for free discussions, each course 
for childeare workers was limited to 30 trainees and 
each for superintendents to 40, in an effort to keep 
the classes small enough for free discussion. Con- 
ducted under the auspices of the provincial League 
of Social Workers, a semiofficial organization of in 
stitution directors, they were carried out in the prov- 
inces where the institutions were located. 

Local doctors, nurses, and educators were called 
upon frequently to lecture and in doing so not only 
contributed to the trainees’ knowledge but learned 
something themselves about institutions, an impor 
tant move toward the creation of community inter 
and the of the 
classes was always an institution, the trainees had 


est understanding. Since locale 
an excellent opportunity to observe the meaning of 
the concepts they were learning in actual child 
behavior. 

We tried to keep the program really a project of 
the League of Social Workers by giving as much 
As they 
became familiar with content as well as objectives 


responsibility as possible to its officials. 
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of the courses, they helped to formulate the plang 
for the courses in the various communities and as. 
sumed responsibility for specific lectures in the de. 
velopment and presentation of play materials. At 


first, this required a great deal of interpretation of ! 


the purposes and methods of the plan as they did 
We 


defined our role as giving guidance and assistance 


not understand what was expected of them. 


in planning the courses and providing some of the 
content. 

Since neither of us was at all adept at speaking 
Korean, we had to work through interpreters. They 
became invaluable assistants, each of them contrib. 
uting far literal of our 
words and eventually assuming major responsibili- 


more than a translation 
ties for the courses. 

In addition to lectures and discussions, the courses 
included workshops involving direct observation of 
children. These methods were completely new to 
the trainees. They were accustomed to teachers who 
outlined each lecture for them to write in their note- 
books. Being expected to think for themselves in 
class was a novel experience for them, and at first 
they thought they were learning nothing. We found 
that asking for written questions was an effective 
way of starting discussions for, although the train- 
ees at first were apt to be too shy to talk in class, 


In 


each instance, as the course progressed, most of the 


they were willing to put questions on paper. 


trainees learned to participate actively in all the 
class procedures. 

As part of our followup work we visited a num- 
ber of institutions to observe practice and assist in 
While this 


rather awkward, time-consuming method of instrue- 


working out specific problems. was a 
tion in relation to the total program, it kept us In 
direct touch with needs and provided us with a 
materials, 
Hlowever, these values might be retained by select- 


matrix for developing instructional 
ing one or two institutions for intensive instruction. 
Indiseriminate Visiting includes a danger that fol- 
lowup work will become concentrated in poorly man- 
aged orphanages with blatant needs, whereas the 
better institutions with staff members who are open- 


minded and ready to learn remain neglected. 


The Program’s Effectiveness 

In view of the great needs, what we actually ae- 
complished sometimes seenis dismal ly little. very 
course included trainees who were unable to assimi- 
late new ideas, while some of the best students did 


not long remain In institutional work but left to 
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vet married or for other reasons. Sometimes, the 
native leadership did not comprehend the purpose 
of the course. However, the number of successes 
was large enough to lead us to believe that better 
care of children actually resulted from the training 
courses and that some of the participants are now 
better equipped to handle new problems as they 
come Up. 

Following one course, a group of 15 child-care 
workers formed the Bo A Yun Gu Whai (House- 
mothers’ Child Study Monthly Meeting). As they 
met from month to month, their growing awareness 
of the possibilities in their role as housemothers 
became apparent. Some of those who had seemed 
passive and disinterested in the classes came alive 
with enthusiasm in these monthly meetings. They 
began giving more attention to children whom they 
had previously regarded as rather undesirable be- 
cause of their behavior and they expressed amaze- 
ment at Because they knew the need 
for more written material in the field of child care, 
from time to time they issued a little bulletin for 
distribution among the orphanages. 


the results. 


Their discus- 
sions centered on actual cases, relating general con- 
cepts to real experiences with children, such as bed- 
wetting, stubbornness, and frequent crying. 

Other groups of trainees also continued to meet 
together regularly after their course had ended. 
One group composed of child-care workers from in- 
stitutions around Seoul prepared an agenda and 
summary of each meeting which were mimeographed 
and distributed to a much larger group by the local 
League of Social Workers. 

We found directing attention to actual experi- 
It 
helped to avoid the expression of platitudes without 
any realization of their meaning, though this did 
occur frequently among the trainees. 


ences to be a most effective teaching device. 


For instance, 
one superintendent who spoke at great length about 
the necessity for treating the orphans as he would 
members of his own family turned out to be using 
a spy system to learn who the “bad” children were. 
To counterbalance such excessive verbalization of 
undigested theory, trainees known to be putting 
theories into practice were encouraged to partici- 
pate in the 


pounded theory were genuinely concerned with im- 


discussions. Many persons who ex- 
proving child care and planning, and merely needed 
assistance in translating their thoughts to down-to- 
earth practice. 

sy drawing on the trainees’ actual experiences as 
illustrations, we tried to build the educational pro- 
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gram on already existing positive elements. This 
helped us to avoid teaching content that would be 
valuable in the United States but would have little 
meaning in the Korean culture. Though we found 
that many problems of child care in Korea were 
similar to those encountered in the United States 
and believed the basic elements of child development 
to be the same in both places, some specific ways of 
nurturing children and meeting child-care prob- 
lems were bound to be quite different. 

The observation groups in courses for child-care 
workers provided the trainees with concrete ex- 
amples of what they had been discussing. Thus, 
they could actually see before them the effectiveness 
of adult interest on the behavior of children. Each 
trainee took notes on a specific child’s behavior as it 
occurred and then wrote a paper on the basis of his 
observations. This helped him to become aware of 
significant aspects of the child’s reactions to other 
children, adults, and materials. Such awareness, we 
hoped, would increase the trainee’s understanding of 
why planning for children must include considera- 
tion of their requirements for growth and develop- 
ment and for adjustment to society." 

Through the monthly meetings with child-care 
workers who had taken the courses we found evidence 
that at least some trainees continued to grow in 
understanding and to improve their skills long after 
the course ended. We also learned of their difficul- 
ties in applying what they learned in their own in- 
stitutions. They found, for instance, that solving a 
behavior problem in one child may create problems 
in other children and thus were faced with the neces- 
sity of keeping the entire group in mind while plan- 
ning for individuals. Some institutions started 
regular staff meetings to plan for children as in- 
dividuals and as a group. On the whole, we found 
it effective to precede the courses for child-care work- 
ers with leadership courses. Directors feel more 
secure in sending workers for training when they 
have some notion of what they are going to learn 
and some confidence in the instructors. Moreover, 
when the child-care workers return to their institu- 
tions, they are more likely to do effective work if their 
directors understand what they are trying to do. 

We were faced with this realization after a small, 
experimental course which specialized in the care of 
infants. Although a few superintendents had had 
courses, no leadership course had been especially 
designed to precede this particular course for child- 
care workers. As a result, several of the workers 
were unable to accomplish much when they returned 
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to their institutions because the superintendents did 
not understand their new notions. 

We found some directors to be so involved with 
the struggle for existence that they had difficulty in 
centering their attention on children’s needs. 
theless, 
at least 


Never- 
we felt that even these managed to absorb 
a faint idea of some child-welfare concepts 
through the courses. 

Other directors showed definite interest in child 
care and discussed children in sound, sensible terms. 
A live interest was particularly evident at the leader- 
ship course given at Cholla Puk Do. In addition to 
their genuine concern for the welfare of children, 
the directors in this area possessed a history of co- 
operation in solving mutual problems. Obviously 
feeling secure with one another they discussed their 
problems freely. A unit of the American Friends 
Service Committee in Kunsan which had worked 
with them had undoubtedly helped to build up this 
feeling of unity. 


Cultural Considerations 


In any culture, scientific and technical knowledge 
sometimes supplements, sometimes undermines tra- 
ditional patterns. In training courses, traditional 
ways can be reinforced or they can be changed. 
Nutrition experts, for instance, have found that the 
prevalent Korean pickle, kimchi, contains some nec- 
essary vitamins. The traditional Korean practice of 
bottle-feeding babies with rice water, however, pro- 
vides little nourishment and needs to be supplanted 
by western methods of formula preparation. 

The sheer number of children in institutions and 
the scarcity of resources make it impossible for the 
child-care workers to apply some of the most im- 
portant of the culture’s child-care patterns. For ex- 
ample, the traditional way for an infant or young 
child to find security in the Korean family is to be 
carried on his mother’s back most of the day, a 
practice which assures him of continuous comfort 
and warmth. When one person cares for as many 
as 10 or more children of the same age, this becomes 
impossible. The traditional pattern must then be 
replaced with other ways of providing warmth as 
well as confident adult-child relationships and these 
new patterns must be in harmony with other aspects 
of the culture. In many institutions, however, the 
staff lacks the interest, imagination, or academic 
background for crystallizing such problems and 
finding solutions. 
instruction 


Coordinating with community re- 


sources by calling in local professionals to lecture 
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proved to be an effective way of keeping the courses 
close to the culture and at the same time demon- 
strating the values of working with the community, 
In some areas the foreign agencies themselves were 
exhibiting a need for coordination. In Pusan, for 
instance, one of the foreign doctors was concerned 
about the confusion resulting from the number of 
persons independently attempting to improve the 
preparation of milk in babies’ homes, each in a 
slightly different way. 

As child-welfare consultants we participated in 
the Child Welfare Committee, a group of foreign 
and Korean professional workers who advise the 
ROK Ministry of Health and Social Affairs on var- 
ious child-welfare problems as requested. The in- 
terchange of information and ideas provided a 
means of gaining a more complete picture of child 
welfare in Korea and of being helpful to others. 

In cooperation with the Korea Association of Vol- 
untary Agencies we planned a series of meetings for 
the staff of the member agencies, to discuss basic 
social-work concepts in their relation to welfare ac- 
tivities in Korea, taking into consideration social, 
economic, and cultural factors. 

All of these groups, from housemothers’ meetings 
to Child Welfare Committee, revealed the need for 
defining technical concepts in relation to the cul- 
tural environment. Even simple terms such as 
“adoption,” “casework,” “recreation,” or “vocational 
training” carry an entirely different set of asso- 
ciations in Korea than in the United States. To be 
effective, technical assistants have to be aware of 
One 
ean, of course, work towards ultimate reorientation 


and respect these differences in associations. 


in instances where this seems desirable, but the proc- 
ess is slow and must proceed from a sound basis. 

For instance, we soon found that it was not suf- 
ficient to say that planning for play opportunities 
for institutionalized children is necessary. Such a 
statement only met with the response that since these 
were poor children they needed to learn to work 
rather than to play. However, when the subject of 
play was related to the development of self-expres- 
sion, skills, and the acquisition of knowledge about 
the environment, the trainees responded more posi- 
tively to the idea of planning play activities for the 
children. 

Generally speaking, young women between the 
ages of 20 and 30 seemed to be more open to instruc- 
tion. In a culture which does not ordinarily value 
the opinion of women, however, an older person com- 
mands greater respect and so can accomplish more. 
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We spent considerable effort trying to round up 
suitable materials for instruction. The American- 
Korean Foundation mimeographed a number of 
pamphlets on child health, nutrition, and welfare 
The Health Division of the 
Office of the Economic Coordinator, ICA, provided 
UNL 
CEF furnished materials on the preparation of pow- 
dered milk. The United States Information Serv- 
ice was the source of some fine films on the subjects 
of child development and We also 
found children’s literature and music but the supply 
Many of the play materials for the 
child-care observation groups had to be especially 
made. 


for use in the courses. 


several excellent sets of charts and posters. 


sanitation. 


was meager. 


Continued Needs 


The need for basic education in child care among 
Korean institutional personnel continues. Not all 
the leadership courses have been followed by courses 
for child-care workers. A constant turnover in per- 
sonnel in institutions makes it necessary for those 
which have sent staff members to courses to keep 
repeating the process. Several provinces have had 
no courses at all. 

Persons who have had the beginning courses show 
eagerness for more training involving supervised 
participation in work with children. Some of them 
are ready to learn how to make case studies and 
keep records. 

Among child-care workers generally a greater 
understanding of group processes and constructive 
activities for children would be useful. They also 
need assistance in planning vocational training for 
young people. The whole area of baby care has 
hardly been touched. 

Although the great increase in homeless children 
during the war was regarded for a while to be a tem- 
porary phenomenon, the number of abandoned chil- 
dren is continuing to swell the population of chil- 
dren’s institutions. Until more families can care for 
their own children, Korea will have to be concerned 
with large-scale institutional care and the develop- 
ment of other child-welfare services. Realizing this, 
Koreans are beginning to be interested in ways of 
keeping families together. 

The organization of the education program will 
likely take a different form in the future. The 
American-Korean Foundation is pulling out of this 
type of program, and the Office of the Economic Co- 
ordinator is changing its focus to the training of 
community workers—a much-needed emphasis which 
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A Korean child-care trainee prepares food from foreign re- 
lief supplies furnished to institutions through the Korean 


Government. After the Korean war the availability of food 
in institutions attracted many persons to institutional jobs. 


will bring the institutions the benefits of additional 
community resources. 

Currently, the ROK Ministry of Health and So- 
cial Affairs is setting up a national training center 
for orphange workers. Through this the institutions 
will be able to seek the advice of competent people 
of their own culture who can do much that is not 
seemly or proper for foreigners to do. The Ministry 
is interested in having the consultation of qualified 
foreign technicians on this project. 

Korean personnel are becoming more readily avail- 
able to develop welfare and welfare-education pro- 
grams. The assistants in the courses we have 
described worked in nutrition, health, child develop- 
ment, reasearch, and the development of teaching 
materials. Having developed real skill, they will be 
able to make an outstanding contribution in any 
future program. As Korean personnel are trained 
to take over one type of training course, foreign per- 
sonnel will be free to develop courses needed in other 
phases of the program. 

Since Korean universities are setting up schools 
of social work, native professional social workers will 
be available in the future. There will, however, be 
continued need for foreign technical assistance and 
support until the time when sufficient Korean leader- 
ship is trained. 


?'Tieszen, Helen R.: Play behavior in deprived Korean children. 
Children, January-February 1957. 
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WHERE HELPFULNESS BEGINS IN’ 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


HELEN B. FOSTER 


Assistant Regional Representative, Region 1X, Bureau of Public Assistance 


HE function of social workers is to be helpful 
to people. We see the varying needs people 

bring to us and we know flexibility and imagi- 
nation are required to help them. We also know 
that psychological hazards can endanger our ability 
to be helpful when we must meet our client in the 
highly structured setting of the public-assistance 
eligibility process. 
determined 


This is a setting with pre- 
limits—eligibility 
which neither we nor the client have any control. 
Sometimes these limits are narrow and rigid and 
often we must say “No” to our client even though the 
burdens that he carries may be very great. 

It is not surprising therefore that for a period of 
time the eligibility process fell into a sort of pro- 
fessional disrepute, often being regarded as some- 





thing required by law to be got through as soon as 
possible so that either the client alone or the worker 
and client together could go on about more dynamic 
business. This attitude found expression in various 
ways—in arguments that social-work skills were not 
required to determine a person’s need for public 
assistance or that public assistance was a mass pro- 
gram involving neither the time nor the necessity to 
do more than to assure that only eligible people re- 
ceived public funds, and in the sequence of admin- 
istrative plans, providing first for the determination 
of eligibility and subsequently for services as time 
and skills permitted. 

In recent years public-welfare agencies have been 
trying to find out how the public-assistance program 
can provide more constructive help to all the people 
it serves. This has resulted in more precise and 
thoughtful administration in many areas. But par- 
ticularly it has brought new awareness of the sig- 
nificance of the eligibility process in the agency’s 
relationship with the client. The old idea that the 
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requirements—over 


discussion of eligibility factors is a sort of. self- 
contained routine process with an identity of its own 
has given way to a view of the agency’s relationship 
with the client as a continuum, with the helping role 
beginning at the point of initial contact. While this 
is not a new casework concept, the understanding of 
its applicability in public assistance came only as a 
result of increased experience in public-welfare 
practice. 

From experience as casework practitioners, we 
learned that the essential value of money to all people 
is to buy life and that when we talk to people about 
how much money they have and how much they are 
eligible to receive we are touching their lives pro- 
foundly. We learned that measuring the person 
against legal requirements leaves him neither un- 
We learned that what we do 
and say in all our contacts with the person, especially 


moved nor unmoving. 


the initial ones, can either contribute to his capacity 
for independent functioning or detract from it. 


Freeing the Client 

Of very considerable value in public assistance is 
what we have learned about how much help we can 
give a client in only a few contacts concerning simple 
matters. We often found that help in relation to a 
small, practical problem could provide encourage- 
ment to an individual and free his energies enough to 
enable him to move ahead on his own to deal with 
other problems without our direct help. 

What then, have social workers learned to do in de- 
termining eligibility which not only serves the agen- 
cy’s legal requirements but which. supports and 
strengthens the client’s capacities to function respon- 
sibly? Particularly, what are social workers doing 
in this process which helps people be better parents 
and which contributes to family solidarity ? 
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The balance of this article will discuss some of these 
helping steps, using illustrations from an actual 
public-assistance case record.’ This is not a “spe- 
cial” case nor was it carried by a “special” worker 
as a part of a consciously organized agency activity. 
Recording was not detailed or lengthy. 

The family involved had been broken by the death 
of the father, who was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent while drunk, leaving a widow, two children of 
school age and a daughter, Carol, age 19. Carol had 
left school at 15 but remained at home with no par- 
ticular plans for the future. An older son, Edward, 
then in the Marines, had also been home dependent 
upon his family for some period of time after leaving 
school. Family income even before the father’s 
death had always been marginal and standards of 
management never high. The mother was regarded 
by relatives as an ineffectual person who had been 
completely dominated by her husband. 

The worker's activities all had bearing on the 
eligibility of the family for assistance and on their 
financial need, viewed even in its narrowest sense. 
In a wider sense, her activities focused on helping 
the family develop personal and financial resources 
needed for both immediate use and for future family 
well-being. The mother was helped to accumulate 
all the information needed to establish ages of chil- 
dren, the details of her husband’s estate, eligibility 
for social-security benefits, and other significant 
data. Eye and dental care were authorized for the 
mother. Steps were taken to help Carol begin plan- 
ning toward the achievement of independence. 
Considerable effort went into encouraging Edward 
to remain in the Marines and eventually to make an 
allotment to the family. In this process, the social 
worker made use of the advice and encouragement 
of relatives close to th mother, of the recruiting of- 
fice who knew Pawel and of the Red Cross in 
working with his chaplain and with his commanding 
officer. 

Basic to all the social worker's activity were the 
diagnostic clues the worker secured of the family 
in an operational sense. These enabled her to gear 
her activity to the immediate practical help the fam- 
ily needed. The worker secured past history, not as 
such, but bit by bit as the information came out 
naturally in the discussion of eligibility factors. As 
she talked and worked with the family in securing 
this information, the worker observed how spon- 
taneously the mother and children related to each 
other, how they reacted to their immediate stresses, 


what seemed to be troubling them at the time, and 
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how her own observations compared with opinions 
expressed by others outside the primary family unit. 


For example: 

Mrs. D. seemed to have recovered very well from the shock 
of her husband’s death and was able to take part in the inter- 
view in a much more competent manner than worker had been 
led to believe she would be from conversation of other mem- 
bers of the family. She stated she had only attended school 
through the fourth grade and thus found it difficult at times to 
read and write but went on to remark that part of her difficulty 
was because she had trouble with her eyes. . . . but they had 
never been able to afford glasses. Worker noted, however, that 
Mrs. D. frequently looked to her children, Tommy and Carol, 
for help in finding information and in answering questions. 

Carol (age 19) is a small, rather immature girl who looks 
and acts much younger than her years. Her mother seemed 
to depend upon her for help in such matters as finding birth 
certificates and figuring out the family budget. She said she 
needs Carol at home and did not seem to feel that Carol was 
obliged in any way to leave or provide for her own needs. 
Carol herself showed a little interest in working but seemed 
to feel that she was not qualified for any work that would be 
available locally. Worker promised to keep Carol in mind 
should any employment suited to her come up in this vicinity 
and to discuss this with the D.’s later. 


In her attempt to understand the family in an 
operational sense the worker saw both inner and 
outer problems which were handicapping effective 
functioning. For example, Mrs. D. seemed to be a 
dependent and somewhat inadequate person, who was 
perhaps bringing up her children in a similar pat- 
tern of dependency. However, the worker did not 
try to approach personality defects directly or to 
delve into the developmental experiences which pro- 
duced them. Rather, throughout her contacts with 
the family, she focused her efforts on helping the 
members handle their disabling attitudes in relation 
to current and practical situations facing the family 
and on relieving environmental stresses. In this ap- 
proach certain factors can be identified which made 
the eligibility process a dynamic experience for both 
the client and the agency. 


Widening Horizons 

One helpful occurrence which can take place in 
the discussion of eligibility factors is the widening 
of the client’s horizon so that he can see that even 
though he may be in serious trouble some choices are 
still left open to him, that he can still move on his 
own, and that he still has personal resources to use. 

Because of the importance of financial independ- 
ence in our culture and all of the status significance 
attached to it, application for public assistance is 
often unconsciously regarded by both staff and client 
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as a last resort. When financial need is accompanied 
by the personally devastating experience of family 
breakdown the individual applicant often becomes 
immobilized, going around and around in the same 
pressing pattern of trouble from which he sees no 
escape. 

Under some circumstances an application for as- 
sistance can represent to an applicant the relinquish- 
ment to the welfare department of any further re- 
sponsibility in a personally impossible situation. 
Therefore, it is important for the discussion of eligi- 
bility factors to be in terms of their meaning to this 
particular person and not solely in terms of agency 
requirements. The areas in which information is 
needed to establish eligibility in the aid-to-depend- 
ent-children program are those areas in which any 
mother without a husband needs to organize her 
thinking and come to conclusions if she is to move 
ahead responsibly. 

For example, the worker reviews financial re- 
sources, not just to measure financial need but to 
help the mother start thinking about what immedi- 
ate steps she needs to take about such things as 
life insurance, consolidat- 


For 


converting or conserving 


ing debts, or securing legal entitlements. 


example: 

Worker emphasized to Mrs. D. the importance of getting 
all records in order, as they would be needed in case Mr. D. 
had sufficient coverage under social security to be eligible for 
social-security benefits. 

Seldom is there a mother who when asked to re- 
call the birth date of her child does not also think 
Is he 


Is he getting along in school? 


of him, at least fleetingly, in such terms as: 
well / 


What help does he need from me? 


Is he happy / 
Similarly, if 
the focus is on the eligibility factor of the father’s 
absence, the deserted mother must also be thinking 
Will 
Do the chil- 
How could I locate him? What 
responsibilities does he have for me and the chil- 


about such things as: Why did this happen? 
he return? DoT want him to return? 
dren miss him? 
dren? Discussion of such eligibility factors with 
the mother in relation to their meaning to her and 
to the children can provide the impetus for her to 
begin to turn at least some of her fleeting thoughts 
into organized action. 
For example: 

. the possibility of Carol making some plans for the 
future were discussed with Carol and Mrs. D. Carol stated she 
had quit school at the age of 15 as ske did not have proper 
clothes to wear and she felt that the other children looked 
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down on her.... Worker inquired whether she was jp. 
terested in attending school if she could go as an ungraded 
student and perhaps learn some skills that would help her jpn 
finding work. Carol showed some interest in this proposal and 
it was agreed that an effort would be made to have her admitted 
to the Hicksville School. 


In many instances the choices open to the appli- 
cant as revealed by the discussion of eligibility fac- 
tors may seem very meager when measured against 
the magnitude of the family’s problems. The psy. 
chological significance to the parent can be great, 
however, if out of the eligibility discussion she be- 
gins to see that there are choices open to her and 
possibilities for positive action. 


Experiencing Accomplishment 

Closely related to this opportunity for widening 
the client’s horizons is the opportunity the eligibil- 
ity process can provide the client for experiencing 
accomplishment through participation with the 
worker in establishing the facts about his situation, 
Many parents applying for ADC at the present time 
are deeply troubled people who, for a variety of 
reasons, have had little experience in successful ac- 
complishment or who have lost confidence in their 
ability to act in their own behalf. 

The mother who is encouraged to collect the data 
necessary to establish her eligibility and to decide 
what she is going to do about the practical problems 
she faces today, tomorrow, and next week is begin- 
ning to experience how to go about something in 
an orderly way. Successful accomplishment in even 
small but tangible activities generates further ae- 
complishment by providing the impetus for the 
mother to move ahead on her own in relation to 
other problems. 

The caseworker’s relationship with Mrs. D. was 
one which consistently provided her with an oppor- 
tunity to participate in planning and with support 
in carrying her responsibilities. The following se- 
lections from a 2-month period in the record are 
in chronological order and so reveal Mrs. D.’s in- 
creasing capacity to take action on her own. 

Mrs. D. was again urged to write to the social-security office 
to make application for social security benefits for herself and 
children. . Mrs. D. stated she did not know how to write 
to the social-security office and asked whether worker would 
help her with it. A worker wrote to the social-security office 
but suggested to Mrs. D. that she write also. 

It was mutually agreed that the department would contact 
Edward's chaplain and his commanding officer about this mat- 
ter (Edward's threat to go AWOL and return home)... . at 
suggestion of the worker, Mrs. D. with the help of her daughter 
wrote a letter to the chaplain. As she did not know the ad- 
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dress, worker took this letter with the understanding that it was 
to be sent to the chaplain together with a letter from the 
department. 

Worker suggested that Mrs. D. write to Irvington or go there 
to get proof of her marriage and proof of the children’s birth 
dates. Mrs. D. stated that she had succeeded in finding all of 
the children’s birth certificates but that she did not have her 
marriage license. She was informed of the proper procedure 
to follow in sending for this. Worker also discussed this with 
Louise S. (sister-in-law) so that she too would know what was 
required as she will no doubt be called upon to help Mrs. D. 
Worker also told Mrs. D. of the date when the social-security 
representative would come to Huntington so that she could go 
there to see him. . . . Worker explained to Mrs. D. that she 
would also receive an $80 death benefit. Mrs. D. inquired 
whether she was required to pay for her husband’s funeral and 
was informed the matter was up to her. Worker explained that 
this funeral bill had not been paid as the agency thought per- 
haps Mrs. D. might like to take care of this matter herself and 
that this would be her own decision. Mrs. D. said she would 
think this over and later as the worker was preparing to leave 
the village after another call, Mrs. D. ran up to the car and 
stated she had decided she wanted to use this money to pay 
her husband’s funeral costs. 


Cultural Expectations 

The activity and relationship occurring in the 
eligibility process may also be used to reemphasize 
cultural values which may have become overlooked 
in a troubled life and thus to strengthen the parental 
role and the mother’s confidence in herself. 

In a period of crisis even the best parents must 
devote the major part of their energies to the de- 
mands of the crisis and so have less to give to their 
children until the crisis has passed. At such times 
responsible parents do not regard it as important if 
for a day or two the children do not go to school or 
if they eat makeshift meals. These parents will 
pick up their parental role again when the crisis has 
eased. 

If, however, as is true of many mothers receiving 
ADC grants, one’s entire life is made up of crises— 
of fending off irate creditors, of having no regular 
income to count on, of frequent moves, of trouble with 
the law, of uncertainty about what other members 
of the family are going to do next—the normal re- 
quirements of the parental role become obscured in 
the pressing, private world of day-to-day expediency. 
Under such circumstances a person’s social expecta- 
tions become very meager and the need for personal 
gratification very immediate. It comes to be an ex- 
pected part of life that one’s children have trouble 
in school and are otherwise unsuccessful, that they 
will have untreated illnesses, and that the exercise of 
parental discipline is at the risk of further loss of 
the love which already seems in short supply. 
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To the client the welfare department represents 
the community, sometimes unfortunately in a threat- 
ening, authoritative sense. In a casework relation- 
ship however, beginning during the discussion of 
eligibility factors, the worker can help the mother 
regain some perspective on the cultural expectations 
of the parental role merely through the matters to 
which she draws the mother’s attention, such as the 
health of the children, how they get along in school, 
what responsibilities older children are assuming, 
and the like. The social expectations of the mother 
may be enlarged somewhat also by the fact that the 
worker, a responsible member of the community, is 
saying in effect by her concern with various aspects 
of family functioning, “Your particular situation is 
not inevitable—you are a part of the community too.” 

As the relationship progresses, the social worker 
can support the mother’s self-esteem by showing ap- 
preciation of her own needs—that the health of 
parents is important too, for example—and that it 
is all right for mothers to have reasonable expecta- 
tions for their children. We see this sort of simple 
activity going on in the D. case. 





The worker urges 
that Tommy not stay out of school longer because of 
his father’s death. She discusses the mother’s need 
for glasses and dental care. She discusses future 
plans for Carol (because most teen-age girls these 
days do not just leave school at 15, as Carol did, and 
stay at home). 


Encouraging Responsibility 

The kind of encouragement the worker can give 
both to parents and children in assuming more re- 
sponsible but sometimes frightening and unfamiliar 
roles is illustrated by some excerpts from the D. case 
record concerning Edward’s desire to get a hardship 
discharge from the Marines. Thus we see both Ed- 
ward’s and his mother’s attitudes changing to permit 
them to carry more responsible roles than hitherto. 

At the first contact: 


Mrs. D. said that Edward did not like being in the Marines 
very well but she agreed when worker remarked that perhaps 
he would like it better after he had finished his basic training. 
Worker suggested that it might be possible for Edward to make 
an allotment for his mother but Mrs. D. objected to this idea 
stating that any money which he earned should be his. Worker 
suggested that perhaps Edward wanted to help her and that 
it would be better for him to send her money than to spend it 
foolishly. Mrs. D. agreed rather reluctantly. Because of infor- 
mation given by Mrs. D.’s relatives (on Edward’s past irrespon- 
sible behavior) worker wrote a letter to the social-service 
director of the Red Cross, informing him of Edward’s inten- 
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tions (to get a hardship discharge) and advising him of the 
department's feeling that it would be much better for Edward 
to remain in the service and possibly to make plans for an 
allotment later. 


A month later: 


Mrs. D. stated that she was very glad the worker had called 


as Edward had written a letter to her . . . asking for help 
in getting a hardship discharge in order that he might come 
home and help the family. Mrs. D. was very disturbed over 
this. She said that she felt it was best for Edward and for her 
and the children that he remain in the Marine Corps but feared 
that if she told him this he would get the feeling that she did 
not want him. . . . This matter was thoroughly discussed with 
Mrs. D. who agreed to have the department contact Edward's 
chaplain and commanding officer about it. 


Later in the month another call was made: 


Mrs. D. was upset and nervous. Since the department had 
written to Edward’s commanding officer, Edward had been 
sending letters home complaining about his life in the service 
and complaining that his mother would not have any considera- 
tion for him. She had not cooperated in helping him to get 
out of the service. 


The following month Edward returned home on a 
2-week furlough during which time: 


Plans for Mrs. D.’s future needs were discussed with Mrs. D. 
and Edward. Edward said that he would still like to get out 
of the Marines and come home to be with his mother but ad- 
mitted that he had no plan of helping her if he should come 
home. Worker discussed with him the advisability of making 
a dependency allotment for his mother. He said that he had 
already discussed this with his commanding officer but did not 
feel he could increase the allotment of $30 which he is making 
at the present time. (First payment had been delayed.) 

Mrs. D.’s financial needs were explained to Edward. Worker 
pointed out to him that should he feel that he could make a 
dependency allotment of $50 a month, the Government would 
then add another $60, making a total of $110, which when 
added to the social security payments Mrs. D. will begin receiv- 
ing in March would give her a total income of approximately 
$150 per month, a sum adequate for her needs. Worker ex- 
plained to Edward that this would exceed the amount which 
the department can supplement. The whole family seemed 
to be very much interested in this possibility. 

Edward went on to say that he would like to see his mother 
get some place else to live as he feels that life in the village is 
hard on her. He further related that he would soon be sent 
overseas and that his pay would then be raised but that at pres- 
ent he was receiving $80 per month out of which payment he 
had to buy all his own clothing and pay for laundry and clean- 
ing. He promised to think over worker’s proposal and said 
that as soon as he went overseas, he would give the plan serious 
consideration. 


Another effective type of help which the worker 


can provide, particularly in early contacts, is 


through anticipating pitfalls or situations of poten- 
tial stress for the family and to make her services 
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available in advance of or at the time the trouble 
is most likely to occur. We see an illustration of 
this in the D. case when the worker, knowing Mrs, 
D.’s lack of experience in management, especially 
of a sizeable sum of money, helps her anticipate 
what she will do with her first social-security cheek, 


. . . Worker informed Mrs. D. that she would get an ini. 
tial payment of about $300 and the first payment would be 
made sometime in March. . . . Plans for the use of this initia] 
payment were discussed with Mrs. D. She said that, if pos. 
sible, she would like to purchase a washing machine with part 
of the money. She was informed that this would be agree. 
able to the agency and was urged to come into the office to 
discuss her plans for the use of the money upon receipt of 


payment. 

This timely use of relationship is further illus- 
trated in the worker's visit to the family when Ed- 
ward was home on furlough so that she might sup- 
port. both Edward and his mother in carrying out 
the plan for Edward to remain in the Marines and 
This kind 


of help, involving only a small but strategic invest- 


to assume responsibility for his family. 


ment of worker's time, is both protective and pre- 
ventive for it may keep much more serious and time- 


consuming problems from arising. 


The Helping Role 


Space does not permit discussion of some of the 
other uses workers are making of the casework re- 
lationship in the eligibility process to contribute to 
the strengthening of family life. The concepts il- 
lustrated here, however, are sufficient to show that 
public-welfare caseworkers have reached a_ signi 
cant understanding about the use of the casework 
This is that all 


workers and clients meet in joint activity provide 


relationship. situations in which 
workers with opportunities to help people function 
more effectively no matter what the overt activity 
may be in which the workers and client are engaged. 

Viewed in this light, “determination of eligibility” 
becomes much more than a self-contained process 
beginning with an application and ending with de- 
nial or acceptance for a grant. It is the beginning 
of the helping role through which the worker en- 
courages parents and children to learn how to use 
their capacities for more productive and independent 
living. 


* Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare. 
for publication). 


Case record (disguised 
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PRENATAL NUTRITION 
AND INFANT HEALTH 


GENEVIEVE STEARNS, Ph. D. 


Research Professor, Department of Orthopedic Surgery, College of Medicine, 


State University of Iowa 


N THE UNITED STATES the past 50 years 
have brought a gratifying decline in the number 
of deaths occurring in babies under one year 
of age. In 1956 only about one-fourth as many ba- 
bies died for each thousand babies born alive as had 
1915. 
less than a week of age has not declined nearly as 
rapidly as the death rate in older infants. Babies 
who die before they are a week old now make up 


died in But the number of babies dying at 


the largest share of all infant deaths under a year 
of age. A majority of these early deaths occur in 
infants born prematurely. 

There are many causes of early infant death; some 
We can try 
to find out why babies are born prematurely and 


of them we can as yet do little about. 
work to eliminate these factors. Every baby is en- 
titled to his full time in his mother’s uterus; it is 
Not only 
are premature babies apt to be frail babies, but the 


his best insurance for a healthy infaney. 


danger of birth injury is greater for them. 

Careful study in many countries and with many 
types of investigations makes it seem certain now 
that one big factor concerned with premature de- 
livery is the poor state of the mother’s nutrition 
and health even before she is pregnant. Poor nu- 
trition during pregnancy itself only makes the sit- 
uation worse. 

The great tragedy is that much of this poor nu- 
trition among mothers and mothers-to-be is unnec- 
essary. Better judgment in buying the family food 
often would provide good nutrition for the entire 
family at no increase in cost. Stuart and Burke in 
joston observed that when nutrition during preg- 


nancy was inadequate, the fetus suffered to a greater 
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degree than the mother.t_ Mothers whose protein in- 
take was low gave birth to smaller and lighter- 
weight infants than did well-fed mothers.2 It is 
well known that strong babies are easier to care for 
than are weak babies. 


Poor Food Habits 


Studies of food habits of low-income pregnant 
women in Iowa * showed that, in that State, very few 
pregnant women did not get enough food. A far 
higher percentage of these women ate too much, yet 
were poorly nourished because of poor choice of 
foods. They became fat, yet were malnourished. 
Their food habits were such that the normal amount 
of calories had not provided enough of the necessary 
nutrients, so they felt unsatisfied—the 
hunger” of the malnourished. 

Unfortunately, we humans do not know instine- 
tively what foods we need most, so we eat more of the 
same foods we are accustomed to. 


“hidden 


Thus in Iowa 
some pregnant women were getting enough of each 
nutrient studied, at the expense of getting fat from 
too many calories. Many others just got fat, but 
were still malnourished, because even double the 
amount of the foods they liked to eat did not provide 
the essential nutrients. 

Very few of these pregnant women got enough cal- 
cium for their own bones, not to speak of getting 
enough for the baby’s. Almost as many ate far too 
Of the common vitamins, riboflavin 
A 
quart of milk a day would have given the great 
majority of these women sufficient added calcium, 
protein, and riboflavin to have made their supply 


little protein. 


and vitamin C were in short supply for many. 
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of these nutrients ample. More fruit or fruit juices 
and salad vegetables would have improved their vita- 
min-C intake. Unfortunately, they turned to more 
baked goods to satisfy their hunger, often at much 
greater financial cost than the milk and fruit. Only 
because the flour was enriched the women got suf- 
ficient iron and thiamine and some riboflavin from 
the large amounts of breadstuffs they ate. 

All of these women were eating the same foods as 
they had eaten since childhood. They had not altered 
their general diet pattern. That is generally true. 
Meal patterns tend to go on in families for genera- 
tions, modified a bit in each generation by the likes 
and dislikes of the husband. Unfortunately such 
Foods not 
liked by either member of the young family are 
omitted and often no substitution is made. So the 
number of foods eaten grows steadily less and the 
family nutrition suffers. 

But that is not all of the story. Studies of school- 
age children show that 


modifications are usually downward. 


grade-school children can be 
taught what foods they need to eat and they will 
learn to eat them both in school lunches and at home.* 
High-school boys will generally eat almost every food 
available. High-school girls, however, are socially 
conscious, afraid to eat for fear they will get fat or 
have poor complexions, yet torn by the urge to go with 
the crowd and eat as the crowd does in its special 
“hangouts.” The boys will go home after such snacks 
and still eat a full meal at home, but the girl tends not 
to eat her meals at home if she has snacked after 
school. Then she is hungry again before bedtime 
and snacks again. Unfortunately such snacks rarely 
provide much besides calories and the girl’s nutrition 
suffers at the time she most needs a good diet to 
complete building her own body. 


Effects on Pregnancy 
If she follows a nutritious diet over several months, 


But 
if her poor eating habits continue, she does not really 


such a girl can achieve good nutritional status. 


complete building her own body until many years 
after growth has stopped. Many girls marry and 
start a family ata young age. With their own bodies 
incomplete, they have to build both a new body and 
also sufficient muscle and other tissues in their own 
bodies to carry the fetus and to deliver it. The young 
mother tries to do all this without changing her food 
habits, except in regard to quantity. It is no wonder 
that many come to grief. 

In the Iowa study of pregnant women, it was ob- 


served that the well-nourished women delivered pre- 
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maturely only when they had twins, or had had five 
or more babies at closely spaced intervals.’ In either 
case, the babies were usually in good condition and 
only a pound or so under the weight which marks 
prematurity. All the babies thrived. 

On the other hand, in the same study the group 
whose diets were poorest were most apt to deliver 
prematurely, and most of them were young mothers, 
delivering their first to third child. All of these 
babies were single births; there should have been no 
excessive load on the mother had she been well nour- 
ished. Since premature delivery might be nature’s 
way of sparing the mother a burden beyond her 
capacity, it seems that these young women’s bodies 
were poorly equipped to provide nourishment for a 
new life. 

The study also showed that the prematurely born 
babies of the poorly nourished mothers were smaller 
and weaker than those prematurely born to better- 
nourished Several of small 


babies were not strong enough even to live, despite 


mothers. these very 


modern care and feeding. Some of the babies were 
malformed. There are many causes of malforma- 
tion. Poor nutrition is one cause, difficult to prove 
but 


Though poor nutrition is not yet proved as a cause 


for humans well known in animal studies’ 


of congenital malformations in human infants, the 
likelihood that it is so 


oreat and the preventive is SO simple that no mother 
should take the risk. 


does cause malformation 
Had the young mothers of 
our study been better nourished, more of the babies 
probably would have been carried to term and would 
have lived: those who lived would have been strong- 
er; and it seems possible that some, at least, of the 
deformities could have been prevented. 

showed that 
previous nutritional status affected their ability to 


Studies of adolescent girls in lowa? 


utilize nutrients when they were given a good diet. 
Girls who had been well fed through midchildhood 
were able to retain ample amounts of the nutrients 
provided in cood cliets. Girls who had been poorly 
unable to 
utilize the nutrients of a good diet, especially such 


nourished through midechildhood were 
nutrients as calcium, which are not easily absorbed. 
Several months of good feeding were necessary to 
make these girls as efficient in use of their food as 
were the well-nourished girls. Once they achieved 
that improved efficiency they maintained it easily. 
oth groups of girls were adversely affected by emo- 
tional disturbances. Retentions dropped sharply 
when the girls became overexcited. 


Many girls have their first child in mid-teens, 
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FOOD RECOMMENDATIONS FOR WOMEN 
Nonpregnant and Pregnant 


excerpted from 
Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council 
Recommended Daily Dietary Allowances, Revised 1958. 


Designed for the maintenance of good nutrition of 
healthy persons in the United States. Allowances are 
considered to apply to persons normally vigorous and 
living in temperate climate. 


Nonpreg- 
nant, age Pregnant 
25, weight (2d half | Lactat- 
128 lb., | of preg- ing 
height nancy) 
64 in. 
CaRORIOG is 0.06450 0.0% 2300 + 300 + 1000 
Protein (gm.).... 58 +20 + 40 
Calcium (gm.).... 0.8 L5 2.0 
[rom (img.).cceccece 12 15 15 
Vitamin A (I. U.) 5000 6000 8000 
Thiamin (mg.)... ‘2 1.3 1.7 
Riboflavin (mg.) . es, 2.0 2.5 
Niacin! equiva- 
lent (mg.)...... 17 +3 +2 
Ascorbic acid 
NS, VT 70 100 150 
Vitamin D 
et testekeestel saunas 400 400 
‘Niacin equivalents include dietary sources of the 


preformed vitamin and the precursor, tryptophan. 











while they are still unstable emotionally. It seemed 
probable to Iowa nutritionists that added emotional 
problems of marriage and early pregnancy could 
only worsen the nutritional state of a girl already 
poorly fed. Therefore we studied the ability to 
retain nutrients of girls of 14 and up who were 
illegitimately pregnant. The majority of the group 
came from homes wherein an illegitimate pregnancy 
would cause emotional concern.’ However, two of 
the girls, who were socially immature and of low 
intelligence, showed no signs of distress about their 
pregnancy. Both of these girls had been poorly fed 
before the study; yet both were able to retain ample 
nutrients and for themselves. 
The girls who were worried or distressed over their 


for their infants 
circumstances did not utilize their food as well; one 
girl, almost despondent over her situation, lost nu- 
trients heavily from her own body and ended her 
pregnancy with her own skeleton having lost twice 
the minerals needed by her infant. 

These findings suggest that: (1) if the young 
mother is emotionally stable, she is apt to be in an 


excellent position to improve her own nutrition, as 
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well as her baby’s, by eating a good diet during her 
pregnancy; (2) the favorable effect of pregnancy 
hormones on increasing the absorption and storage 
of needed nutrients by the pregnant woman can be 
wholly nullified by serious emotional problems in 
the pregnant mother. 

Using a different approach, a group of obstetri- 
cians in Aberdeen, Scotland, studied the effects of 
the lifetime nutrition of the mother on the physical 
state of her baby. They started with the assump- 
tion that girls who had been poorly fed since in- 
fancy would be more apt to be stunted and would 
not be as strong as girls who had always been well- 
nourished. ‘They divided all the mothers of first- 
born children born in the city in one year’s time, 
about 3,500 of them, into three groups according to 
height, and subdivided each group according to gen- 
eral health. Then they listed the result of preg- 
nancy among the women of each group. 

In the study the lowest rates for prematurity (32 
per 1,000 live births) and for deaths during the first 
week of life (19 per 1,000 live births) were found 
among the infants of the taller women in good gen- 
eral health. Infants of mothers in each group 
studied showed steadily increasing prematurity and 
death rates as the height and health of the mothers 
decreased. The poorest group, women under 5 feet 
1 inch, who were in unsatisfactory health, had the 
highest rates (152/1000 and 64/1000, respectively) 
for premature delivery and early death of infants. 
Poor nutrition throughout the mother’s life had in- 
creased the chance of prematurity in her infant five 
times, and more than tripled the chance of his death 
before one week of age. 


Changing Habits 

The evidence is strong that the best insurance any 
baby can have for life and health is to be born of 
a mother who has been well nourished all her life. 
Thus, improvement in nutrition of prospective 
mothers at any age, if maintained, will result in 
improvement in infant health. Certainly it would 
be easier for a young woman to drink a quart of 
milk and eat more fruit and vegetables during preg- 
nancy than to care later for a frail baby, susceptible 
to infections and difficult to feed. 

Malnutrition is, of course, not the only cause of 
premature delivery by a mother. It is, however, 
sasily preventable at moderate cost. Daily inges- 
tion of adequate amounts of nutritious foods by girls 
and young wives would decrease strikingly the inci- 
dence of prematurity in their infants. The foods 
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needed include milk (or dry nonfat milk solids), or- 
gan and other meats (the cheaper cuts of meat are 
just as nutritious as the more expensive ones), 
cheese, eggs, fruits, and vegetables, including salad 
and other greens. Such foods can be purchased as 
cheaply as the cakes, pie, and fancy rolls too often 
purchased instead. 

No one wishes to change his or her settled food 
habits; the advantages of change must be made very 
clear. The oreatest advantage is most obvious to 
the young pregnant woman—the health and vigor 
of her coming baby. Then, if ever, the young 
mother will be interested in improving her diet. 
She finds this easier and has a better foundation on 
which to build if she has had good food habits in 
her early life. 

However, the most difficult problem is to reach the 
adolescent girl. Appeal must be made to beauty, not 
health, for these girls, and nutritious foods must be 
made as easy, or easier, for them to get as are foods 
of poor quality. If fried starchy foods and soft 
drinks only are available at the teen-age “hangout” 
those are the foods they will eat, to the exclusion of 
more nutritious foods served at home. Yet it is 
most important that the adolescent girl be main- 
tained in good nutrition, if she is to arrive at preg 
nancy with her own body completed and with suf- 
ficient stores to provide ample nutrients for her in- 
fant during the critical first weeks of pregnancy 
when the separate organs are forming. 

No discussion of improvement in nutrition of 
mothers-to-be is complete without mention of the 
role of the young father-to-be. When the young 
pregnant woman is given dietary advice, the com- 
“T can’t. 
rate meals, for my husband eats so few of these 
foods.” Sadly truth. 


Though foods are so plentiful in this country, chil- 


mon answer is: I'd have to cook two sepa- 


enough, they speak the 
dren are allowed to grow to maturity eating only a 
few foods, and those cooked in one or two Ways. 
A potent argument for the young husband is to 
It is 
his wife’s duty to eat what she needs to bear a sturdy 


remind him that the coming baby is his, also. 


infant and it is his duty to see that she does. Tak- 
ing this responsibility will not injure him in any 
way, and it may even help the next baby. If an 
expectant father is asked to become guardian of his 
wife’s diet, he usually assumes the responsibility, 
though it forces him to taste and to eat many foods 
he has never tried to eat After several] 
months of eating well-balanced meals, the two young 
people have learned that they both feel better and 
are stronger than with their old haphazard ways of 
eating. 


before. 


Another family has started on the road to 
good nutrition. 

Priceless gifts for a family to pass on to a child 
are a strong, well-nourished body and good food 
habits. 


time habits of choosing foods that lead to good nu- 


A new family tradition of food habits, this 


trition, can be started best when a new family is 
starting. The mother who teaches her boys as well 
as her girls the wisdom of food nut rition, the proper 
rating of different foods according to their nu- 
tritious qualities, and the value of learning to eat a 
wide variety of foods to insure adequate intake of all 
nutritional essentials is upgrading the nutrition of 


her community and that of its unborn children. 


* Burke, B. S.; Beal, V. A.; Kirkwood, S. B.; Stuart, H. C.: Nutrition 
studies during pregnanc American Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, July 1943 


? Burke, B. S.; Harding, V. V.; Stuart, H. C.: Nutrition studies during 
pregnancy IV. Relation of protein content of mother’s diet during preg- 
nancy to birth length, birth weight, and condition of the infant at birth. 
Journal of Pediatrics, November 1943. 


‘leans, P. D.; Smith, Mary B.; Stearns, G.: 
nant women of low income in a rural State 
Dietetic Association, January 1952. 


Dietary habits of preg- 
“ial of oan 
Journal of American 


' W hite head, F. E.: 
Parish, Louisiana. 


Dietary studies of school children in Ascension 


American Journal of Public Health, December 1952. 


* Jeans, P. D.; Smith, Mary B.: 
relation to maternal nutrition 


June 1956. 


Stearns, G.: Incidence of prematurity in 


Journal of American Dietetic Association, 


*Warkany, J.: Manifestation of prenatal nutritional deficiency. In 
Vitamins and hormones, Vol. III. New York: Academic Press, Inc., 
1945. 

‘ Teans, P. C.; Stearns, G.: et al.: Unpublished data. 

Soni ees , 

Thomson, A. M.: Technique and perspective in clinical and dietary 
studies of human pregnancy. In Proceedings of the Nutrition Society. 


British Nutrition Society, London: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 





Children cannot remain 
problems of industrialization. 


in cold 


storage while nations tackle other 


Charles I. Schottland to the International Conference of Social Work, Munich, 


1957. 
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An essay-review Set 


-IN THE INTEREST OF CHILDREN 


RENA SCHULMAN 


Borough Supervisor, Manhattan Office, Madeleine Borg Child Guidance Institute, 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City 


HE REPORT of the Conference on Family 

Casework in the Interest of Children? spon- 

sored jointly by the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America and the Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund is another milestone in the growing 
unity of approach to the problems of human behavior 
in the fields of the social sciences, psychiatry, and so- 
cial work. One cannot in a review of this report, con- 
tained in the February-March 1958 issue of Social 
Casework, attempt to give a resumé of each of the 
papers and workshop discussions presented nor hope 
to do justice to the contributions of the many par- 
ticipants in the conference. The authors represent 
many fields, including anthropology, sociology, so- 
cial research, and psychiatry, as well as social work. 

The papers give abundant evidence of the increas- 
ing utilization in social work of the social sciences. 
The relationship between the social sciences and so- 
cial work has followed a circular path from the days 
when social work looked upon itself as an applied 
social science. The subsequent devotion to new con- 
cepts and insights derived from the fields of psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis alienated social 
work from its distant beginnings. Social workers 
are now, with fuller understanding, utilizing the 
help of the social sciences in relating their efforts 
more basically to the social and cultural currents 
and developments of our time. 

Qne might have wished that the interdisciplinary 
concept of the conference might have extended with- 
in the field of social work itself to have included 
workers from the fields of child guidance and child 
welfare. It might have added to the rounded pie- 
This 


might also have signified more the growing maturity 


ture of services to families and children. 


of the social-work profession. Social work has, for 
the most part, now passed through an adolescent pe- 


riod in which its various specializations have had to 
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strive to establish and preserve their own identities 
and individual differences. We can now observe 
within these specialties a growing acceptance of like- 
ness as well as differences and a unity of interest and 
practice. 

and 
thinking in family casework presented in the report, 
particular mention must be made of the article by the 
late Robert Gomberg, “Trends in Theory and Prac- 
tice,” in the section on Family Diagnosis. In this 
article Dr. Gomberg sets a framework for the sub- 
sequent discussions of treatment methodology and 
research and projects some future goals. 


From the cross section of current practice 


His gen- 
eral theme, and that of many of the other papers and 
discussions, is a plea for developing a theoretical 
framework for family diagnosis. In fact the re- 
port as a whole points up the crying need for some 
system of classification for family units. 

Currently, the field of social work and related dis- 
ciplines must rely on diagnostic systems in which the 
individual personality is the clinical entity studied 
and in which the evaluation of functioning and the 
range from normal to pathological is related to in- 
dividual personalities. This system is inadequate 
as a suitable tool for the study of family interaction 
and the diagnosis and treatment of family disorders. 
In his paper Dr. Gomberg mentions some suggested 
approaches to evolving a conceptual system of family 
typologies. He refers particularly to the work of 
Nathan Ackerman, who has suggested a system for 
evaluation embracing three sets of processes: what 
goes on within the individual; what goes on between 
the individual and other significant family members ; 
and the psychosocial patterns of the family as a 
whole. 

In recent years psychiatrists and sociologists have 
been stressing the concept of homeostatic mechanisms 
or the methods by which family units maintain 
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balance in their social and psychological adaptations 
within their family milieu and their social milieu. 
They regard determination of family dysfunctioning 
as related to the family’s capacity for maintaining 
balance in the relationships within the family as well 
as in relation to external stresses, pointing out that 


varying degrees of disequilibrium are related to vary- 
ing degrees and qualities of stress bearing on the 
family from within and without. Ruben Hill’s 
article, “Social Stresses on the Family,” in this re- 
port makes some suggestions for a conceptual frame- 
work within which to review families in crisis and 
sets up three systems of classification of family 
troubles. 

These papers and other recent literature indicate 
that various workers in social work and related dis- 
ciplines are approaching the concept of the “well” 
versus the “ill” family with more refined definitions 
of family adaptation. These will undoubtedly lead 
soon to a usable system of classification and typology. 


Child Guidance and Child Welfare 

Participation in the conference of persons from the 
field of child guidance and child welfare might have 
emphasized what is becoming increasingly clear to 
workers in the child-guidance, child-welfare, and 
family-service fields: the moving together and even 
overlapping of the day-to-day functioning of family- 
casework, child-guidance, and child-welfare services 
in regard to children living in their own homes. 
Workers serving children more and more see the need 
for tools of family diagnosis. Increasingly they are 
emphasizing the necessity of work with the total 
family in the interest of the child’s emotional devel- 
opment. They have accepted the hypothesis that a 
child’s personality difficulties are an integral part of 
the disorder of the total family. They have seen how 
balance in a neurotic family can be dependent on the 
continuance of individuals’ illnesses and have wit- 
nessed the disequilibrium which can be brought about 
by changes in one family member. 

There can be no question of the values in child- 
guidance practice of work with all family members 
towards restoration of healthy family life along with 
the treatment of individual personality disorders. 
Family agencies, child-welfare agencies, and child- 
guidance clinics deal with problems of family inter- 
relationships and have as a primary purpose of their 
work helping parents discharge more adequately 
their child-rearing functions. 

In regard to the question of direct treatment of 
children in family agencies, Sidney Green, in an in- 
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teresting article, “Clinical Considerations in Deter- 
mining Goals and Techniques,” defines one difference 
between the child-guidance clinic and the family 
agency as: 


The family service agency has a primary interest in maxi- 
mizing the adequacy of total family functioning and elects to 
work initially with those individuals deemed most likely to help 
achieve this goal. Its primary aim is to help these individuals 
in terms of improved social adaptation in the home and in the 
community at large. The child-guidance clinic is primarily 
concerned with restoration of healthy internal emotional sta- 
bility in individual children and is concerned with family life 
mostly to the extent that family life interferes with or supports 
the conduct of the child’s psychotherapy. . . . 


Undeniably this has been the traditional differ. 
entiation between the family agency and the child- 
guidance clinic. However, workers in child-guidance 
services are being forced out of this traditional ap- 
proach by the recognition that the child can no longer 
be regarded as the primary client with other members 
of the family being offered auxiliary services only, 
Service must be offered to the family unit with each 
member of the family receiving the treatment of 
choice, be it guidance, educational help, or psycho- 
therapy. This is particularly true in the case of the 
preadolescent child. 

Child-guidance clinics, and perhaps the child-wel- 
fare and family agencies too, have been remiss in 
their services to families by neglecting the fathers as 
participants in the service being offered family units. 
The parent-child problem dealt with in the family 
agency has most frequently been the mother-child 
problem. Similarly the traditional child-guidance 
approach is to work with mother and child. How- 
ever, the father is now being recognized as a member 
of the family. This is giving more reality to the 
concept of family-oriented treatment. But much 
discrepancy still exists between theory and practice. 

In her article, “Considerations for Involving Chil- 
dren in Direct Treatment,” Frances H. Sherz agrees 
with other members of the workshop that the family 
agency can be an appropriate treatment resource for 
the problems of the child in the latency period (ap- 
proximately ages 6 to 10) who does not present se- 
vere maladjustment difficulties. She emphasizes the 
need for training the family caseworker to under- 
take such direct treatment as well as to utilize psy- 
chiatric consultation. She distinguishes between the 
respective abilities of family ageney and child- 
guidance clinic to deal with varying disorders in 
children, emphasizing particularly that the child- 
guidance clinic has facilities for deeper exploration 
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and investigation of a child’s disturbance and has 
staff trained to deal with the more severe disturb- 
ances of childhood and to give more intensive forms 
of child therapy. 


Meeting Service Needs 


It would be ostrich-like of us to believe that such 
criteria for chenneling the increasing number of 
clients coming to the family agencies for help with 
parent-child problems are not merely theoretical and 
can be faithfully applied. We in child-guidance, 
child-welfare, and family service have all been 
struck by the apparently tremendous increase in the 
numbers of severely disturbed children. Whatever 
the reasons for this, we are faced with the enormous 
task of finding diagnostic and treatment services for 
the greatly increased child populatiton needing help. 
The increase in child-guidance and psychiatric clinic 
resources has nowhere kept up with the demand for 
services. ‘The family agencies, as the so-called “gen- 
eral practitioners” in the field, find themselves in the 
position of dealing with demands for services to 
families not able to penetrate the waiting lists of 
clinics. They are working with families of severely 
disturbed children, if not with the children them- 
selves, as well as with an increasingly severely dis- 
turbed adult clientele. 

Perhaps we should begin to conceive in a more 
formal way of the family agency as the general 
practitioner in the field of social work. This could, 
perhaps, be the service of first resort for parent- 
child problems as well as for families under stress 
for other reasons. The family agency would then be 
responsible for making the initial family diagnosis, 
determining the treatment needs of the family unit 
and its individual members, and separating out those 
families who need the more specialized services of 


the child-guidance clinic, psychiatric clinic, or other 
specialized agencies. Social work would, of course, 
have to be oriented to providing the increased train- 
ing for caseworkers and the increased diagnostic 
and clinical services now already part of many fam- 
ily-service agencies, 

Child-welfare workers also are increasingly stress- 
ing the need for work with the total family. They 
too must see their clients not primarily as children 
but as family members and must take responsibility 
for working with the natural family whether the 
child is in his own home or in placement. Too often 
only lipservice is paid to these oft-stated principles. 
Too often discouragement with the limited poten- 
tialities of some families prevents child-welfare 
workers, as well as child-guidance workers, from ac- 
cepting a role with the total family. Although there 
is increasing work with children in their own homes 
in the child-welfare field, in foster care too often 
work with the natural family is not begun until the 
time of planning for a child’s discharge from place- 
ment—too late, unfortunately, to make an adequate 
contribution to the restoration of family health. 

The adequacy of services to the child and family 
on the child’s return from placement also needs eval- 
uation. The aftercare function of the children’s 
agency is an area of service which merits considera- 
tion for a larger place than it occupies in agency 
budgets and caseloads. 

“amily-agency, child-guidance, and child-welfare 
workers must view themselves in the role of “family 
workers.” We can no longer remain separate in our 
identities but must more and more share a common 
function in working in the interests of the child and 
his family. 


* Family Service Association of America, New York: Family casework 
in the interest of children. Social Casework, February-March 1958. 





The older child who fights his parents is engaged in a wholly human 
activity, in which he explores a great range of human emotion in miniature. 
He cannot be trained to behave without a quiet place in which to pursue 


this rehearsal of the real stuff to come. 


Indeed, what he experiences is the 


real stuff, but he is not expected to stand or fall by the results, as he will 


have to later in his life. 


“Parents and Children Yesterday and Today,’ Mildred Creak, M. D., in The 


Lancet, July 31, 1954. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE FAMILY 


Frances 


IN A MONEY WORLD. 
Feldman. 
Association of 


Lomas Family 


Service America, 215 


Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

1957. 18S pp. $2.50. 

Addressed to social-welfare agencies 
whose workers counsel families about 
budgeting and other financial prob- 
lems, this book presents information 
on money management, based on a 


study to which representatives of a 


number of fields—social work, sociol- 


ogy, anthropology, psychiatry, law, 


home economics 


first 


and 
The 


discuss relationships between the eco- 


economics, 


tributed. 


con- 


six chapters 


nomic, social, cultural, and psychologi 


cal meaning and use of money. The 
next four deal with aspects of budget 
counseling and related services. The 
last four take up basic budget items, 
Savings, family resources and liabili 
ties, use of credit, and budget plan 
ning, and include guides for applying 


the information to specific cases 


THE MENTALLY 
CHILD: 


and 


RETARDED 
education, 
Hutt and 

Allyn & Ba 


1058. > pp $4.50. 


development, 
Max L 
Gibby. 


guidance. 
Robert Gwyn 
con, Boston. 


Addressed 


parents of 


chiefly to teachers and 


mentally retarded children, 


but also to physicians, group leaders, 


psychologists, social workers, and re 


ligious leaders, this book, written by 
two psychologists, is aimed at spread 
ing the increased knowledge about the 


child 
the 


retarded that has been gained 


during past decade 


Drawing on results of many re 


search studies, the authors stress the 
fact that the retarded child’s pscho 
logical development follows the same 
principles as does that of the normal 
child. They also point out that the 
retarded child shows no behavioral re 
actions that other children do not 


have, but that he is more prone to show 
maladaptive reactions and to continue 
them longer 

Mental 


the authors maintain, pointing out that 


retardation is not 


an entity, 


it involves “somatic processes, internal 
psychological reactions, social and cul- 
tural and 

sonal relationships.” 
tarded child, 
problems 


forces, intricate interper- 
The mentally re- 
has various 


they note, 


medical, psychological, edu- 
eational, vocational, 
the 


kinds of workers besides the traditional 


social, and other 


and these need attention of many 


team of physician, psychologist, and 


social worker who staff the mental- 
retardation clinic 
The book discusses the emotional 


problems of parents of retarded children 


and methods for alleviating 


suggests 
these problems. 


LOVE 


in family 


AND CONFLICT; 
life. 
Doubleday & Co., 
191 


new patterns 
Winter 


a & 


Gibson 
Garden City, 


LODS. pp. S350). 


In this book the author, a sociologist, 


defines the modern American's conflict 
as a “need for understanding and af 
fection and a shrinking ability to re 
ceive them.” Regretting the removal 
of all restraints by many purents today, 
the author maintains that imposing 


order in the home is a form of love, since 


it expresses the parents’ concern for 
the children’s growth. 
Hlowever, he maintains that’ the 


present-day picture of the increasing 


“revolt of youth” should not be exag 
gerated, for the majority of the young 
are trying to find their way through “a 
bewildering array of new expectations.” 


He 


children through the transitian period 


urges parents to guide their 


out of the family, through school, to 


part-time employment, and then to 


regular employment and an independent 
Throughout the 


the 


existence. the 


importance = of 


book 
author 


stresses 


religion in family life. 


BIOGRAPHY 
William CC 


OF A 


Richards and 


FOUNDATION 
William J. 


Norton Children’s Fund of Michi 
gan, Detroit 157. 195 pp. Single 


copies available on request. 


Twenty-five years of starting and en 


couraging projects for child health and 


child 


self-sustaining, are reported in this ae. 


welfare, most of which became 


count of the work of the Children’s 
Fund of Michigan, founded in 1929 by 
the 


Michigan 


late Senator James Couzens of 


and continuing until 1954, as 


originally planned. The book reports 


that the Senator’s gifts to the Fund, 
including earnings from its’ invest- 
ments, amounted to more than $18 


million. 

Among the Fund’s accomplishments, 
as described by the authors, were es- 
tablishment of county public-health de- 
partments, child-guidance clinics, rural] 
pediatric clinics, for 


programs dental 


research and treatment: a medical re- 


search laboratory: a nutrition pro 


gram, & Summer camp and other sery- 
ices for crippled children ; 


and a sys- 


tem of traveling libraries. 
HEALTH AND 
NEW YORK 


committee for 


MEDICAL CARE IN 
Ciara: a 
the 


report by the 


special research 
project in the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York. Published for 
the Commonwealth Fund by Harvard 
Mass, 


University Press, 


1957. Zid 


Cambridge, 


pp S750 


The study reported in this book was 
designed to examine the medical experi- 
1951 of New 


York City’s population: one consisting 


ence in two samples of 


of families in which one or 


nore mem- 
bers were enrolled in the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York: the 


families comparable in other 


the 


other, of 


respects with first group, but not 


‘ overed by 
The book 


parisons 


the plan. 
forth 


sets statistical com- 


between the two groups on 


such factors as morbidity, disability, 


and medical care: hospital experience; 


contacts with physicians; and pediatric 


services. It shows, for example, that 


6O.0 percent of the persons enrolled in 
the plan were reported to have received 
1951, 
but only 

enrolled A 


difference 


medical care in including pre- 


ventive services, TOG percent 


of those not more 
the 
groups is reported in the proportion of 


that 


pro- 


nounced between two 


families obtained services from a 
“special doctor for children,” not neces- 
sarily a diplomate in pediatrics. Ina 
sample consisting of 622 enrolled fami- 
lies, with 846 children under 6 years of 
had 


service, but in a sample of 942 families 


age, 63.3 obtained such 


percent 


not 


$2.3. 


enrolled, the percentage was only 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


They Like It Hot 


Except for increased water require- 


ments, hot weather does not require 
changes in the diet of healthy infants 
and children, say two Texas pediatri- 
cians, Writing in the Journal of the 
imerican Medical Association for April 
95, 1958. (“Feeding of Infants and 
Weather,” by Floyd 
Kdward L. Pratt.) 


Basing their statements on the exper- 


Children in Hot 
A. Norman and 


jience of a number of pediatricians prac- 
ticing in areas where long periods of 
hot weather occur, the authors main- 
tain that if a child on a well-balanced 
diet suffers from heat he is probably 
ill, and the family doctor should investi- 
gate his condition. 

The authors that 
outdoor play is needed, that children 
should 


high-calorie 


vigorous 


suggest 


drink cool water rather than 


drinks, which, like ice 
cream and other high-calorie foods, re- 
appetite for 


duce the well-balanced 


meals; that a short cooling-off period 
before meals may increase the child’s 
appetite, and that all the usual meas- 
ures for developing good eating habits 
should be continued, irrespective of the 
They add 
not dislike hot weather unless adults’ 


weather that children do 


example leads them to do so, 


Food and Speech Therapy 
A plan for giving a cerebral-palsied 


child an adequate diet while helping 
him develop the muscles used in eating 
and talking is suggested by a speech 
nutritionist in The 
Crippled Child for April 1958. (“Feed- 


ing Techniques for Health and Speech,” 


therapist and a 


by Donna Russell Fox and 


Shuffield McDonald.) 


Barbara 


Many a cerebral-palsied child is kept 
too long on a soft or liquid diet, the au- 
that 
child, like other children, needs a va- 


thors note, maintaining such a 
riety of solid foods and that the parents 
should give him these when the phy- 
sician considers it safe. 

As a step toward enabling the cere- 
bral-palsied 


child to eat the recom- 
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mended foods, the authors list such 
foods and suggest ways of feeding the 
child so as to help him develop the mus- 
cles of the cheeks, jaws, and tongue, 
which he will also use in talking. 


Clothes Like Other Children’s 


Some readymade clothing can be al- 
tered slightly to permit a disabled child 
to dress and undress himself as well as 
other children of his age, according to 
Moira M. Ward, writing in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing for April 1958. 
(“Self-Help Fashions for the Physically 
Disabled Child.” ) 
special 


In considering the 
disabled 
child, says the author, it is necessary to 


clothing needs of a 
consider first the degree, type, and ex- 
tent of his disability ; any ability he has 
left, no matter how small, is a help, she 
Says. 

Emphasizing the fact that children 
want to wear clothes like other chil- 
dren’s, the author urges that insofar 


as possible ordinary clothes be pur- 
chased for the disabled child, and if 
necessary altered. Among the garments 
that can serve without alteration are 
listed: T-shirts, which the author says 
most disabled children can put on and 
off easily: skirts and slacks with elas- 
ticized waistbands; and for girls who 
spend much time in a wheelchair, wrap- 
around skirts. For other clothing, al- 
terations suggested include elasticizing 
waistbands of girls’ pinafores (worn 
with T-shirts), sewing up the openings 
of button-in-back dresses (leaving the 


buttons) and adding a front opening 


with a concealed zipper. For boys who 
that 


zippers on the outside 


wear braces the author notes 


trousers with 


seams will cover the braces. 


Effects of Permissiveness 

Some results of a 4-year study to de- 
termine similarities and differences be- 
tween children of permissive and of 
strict families are reported by Goodwin 
WVecCall’s for May 
(“The ‘Spoiled’ Child.) 

The 


social workers, and teachers, and sup- 


Watson in 1958. 


study, made by psychologists, 


ported by Columbia University’s Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Sciences, 
sought information on such character- 
istics as creativity, independence, and 
socialization in 38 children 6-11 years 
of age from strict families and an equal 
number of those from permissive ones. 

After giving each child a battery of 
tests, the investigators rated one-third 
of the children from permissive homes 
as “highly creative, spontaneous, ori- 
ginal,” but could describe in this way 
only one-twentieth of those from strict 
homes. On tests for self-reliance 6 to 
1 of the children in the permissive 
group received a rating of “independ- 
ent”; in the group from strict families 
the ratio was 4 to 1. As for ability to 
get along with people, the author notes 
that “the most socialized, cooperative, 
and best-accepted youngsters came (by 


a ratio of 3 to 1) from permissive 
homes.” 
Children from the two types of 


homes, the investigators found, were 
remarkably similar in energy and in 
apparent feelings of and 
happiness. 


security 


In both the strict and the permissive 
groups only families were included in 
which both parents were living with 
their children, in which the children 
were wanted and loved, and in which 
no child had been delinquent or re- 
ferred for psychiatric treatment. 

The investigators had planned to in- 
elude 50 children in each group, the 
author says, but only 38 consistently 
permissive families were found in the 
suburban community where the study 
was made. 


World Child Welfare 


Since effective machinery for carry- 
ing out any governmental policy for 
child welfare must vary according to 
the country’s socioeconomic status, legal 
system, and other factors, no model for 
such machinery can or should be pre- 


scribed, says an_ article in the 
International Social Service Review 
for October 1957. (“Organization 


and Administration of Child-Welfare 
Service.” ) 

The article outlines a variety of or- 
ganizational patterns for child-welfare 
services provided by central, State or 
Provincial, and local governments. 
Countries whose plans are noted in- 
Chile, 


Denmark, Finland, 


clude Israel, Egypt, -anama, 


Sweden, Norway, 
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Iceland, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Yugoslavia, and Japan. 


Various devices are described for co- 
ordinating child-welfare work of public 
agencies and voluntary organizations in 
India, Egypt, El 
United 


Pakistan, 
the 


Salvador, 
selgium, States, 


Canada. 


and 


Training Attendants 


insti- 
tution for mentally retarded children 
the March 1958 issue 
of the American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency by a psychologist who was re- 


A course for attendants in an 


is described in 


sponsible for the course and who taught 
about half of it. (“The Psychological 
Development of the Mentally Retarded 
Child; a 
ants,” by 


Training Course for Attend- 
Winifred S. Graves.) 

The course, which is given repeatedly 
at the Columbus (Ohio) State School, 
film showings depicting the 
physical, emotional, and social develop- 
ment of normal children; descriptions 
by a physician of types of defects found 
in retarded children; 


includes 


and demonstra- 


tions by hearing and speech therapists 


of ways that attendants can help chil- 
dren who have these physical handicaps. 
is devoted to 
patients 
severe physical handicaps. 


One session the care of 
others with 
At this ses- 


teacher whose 


wheelchair and 


sion a cerebral-palsied 
arms and legs are paralyzed has joined 
with an 

helping the 


these patients’ special problems. 


Blind Children 


Kighty-seven percent of blind school 


occupational therapist in 


attendants to understand 


children lost their sight before they 
were 5 years of age, and more than 50 
percent were blind when they were 


born, according to information for the 
1954-55 the 


Society Prevention of 


school year 
National 


Blindness 


collected by 
for 
and 


reported in the spring 


issue of the quarterly, Sight-Saving Re- 


view. (“Causes of Blindness in Chil- 
dren of School Age,” by C. Edith 
Kerby. ) 

In at least 40 percent of the whole 


group of blind school children the cause 


was reported as “unspecified prenatal 


influence.” But the author states that 
if all infants showing evidence of cop. 
gential eye defects were studied intep. 
sively after birth, the! 
blindness might be found due to a know) 


soon more of 


cause, such as heredity or an infections 


disease affecting the mother during 
pregnancy. Sufficient family history 


was available, the report notes, to jp. 
dicate that 14 percent of the blindness 
in the school children could be pre! 
sumed to be due to heredity. 

The report shows a generally down. 
ward trend in the rate of blindness 
among school children during the more 
than two decades since the first study ip 
this series made, 


was The reduction, 


the figures show, is due to 


tial 


a substan- 
decrease in the rate of blindness 
due to infectious diseases, especially 


ophthalmia neonatorum and _ syphilis, 
and to injuries. 

The information reported is based on 
diagnostic records of 4,426 children in} 
grades from kindergarten through sen- 
ior high school in the continental United 


States and the Territory of Hawaii. 





Guides and Reports 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE LONGITU- 
DINAL APPROACH TO STUDIES 
OF GROWTH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. Dankward Kodlin and Dono- 
van J. Thompson. Monographs of the 

Society for Research in Child Devel- 

opment, Vol. 25, Serial No. 67, No. 1. 


1958. Child Development Publica- 
tions, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 47 pp. $1.75. 

Describes some phases of the pro- 


grams for longitudinal studies of chil- 
dren’s growth carried on at the School 


of Public Health, Harvard University; 


the Fels Research Institute; and the 
Child Research Council, Denver, Colo. 
Compares longitudinal with  cross- 


sectional approaches. 


READINGS FOR HOUSEPARENTS 
OF CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS. 
Edited by the staff of the Group Child 
Care Project of the Southeastern Con- 

of Workers in Children’s 

Homes and the School of Social Work, 

University of North Carolina. Pub- 


ference 


for Chil 
Institutions, Werkman’s Book 
House, 350 West 69th Street, Chicago 
21, Ill. 1958. 94 pp. 


SO cents 


lished by Materials Center 


dren’s 
Single copies 
- 10-24 copies, 72 cents each; 


25 or more, 60 cents each. 


Includes 23 short articles for use in 
inservice training or for house-parents’ 


individual study. 


ALL CHILDREN HAVE GIFTS. 
S. Hoppock. sulletin 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 

1200 15th Street, Washington 


1958. 


Anne 
100. Associa 
tional, 


B BD. C. 32 pp. 75 cents. 
Offers guidelines toward helping each 
child 


creative 


discover and develop his own 
the that 
every child has a contribution to make 


to the 


abilities, on theory 


development of a democratic 


culture. 


THE SHORT-TERM CASE IN THE 
FAMILY AGENCY. Institute for 


Welfare Research, Community Serv- 
i New York. 


ice Society of Family 


Ser\ ice 
Fourth 


19057. 


Association of America, 215 
New York 3, N. Y. 
SU cents. 


Avenue, 
42 pp. 
Presents three papers on research 
concerning family service cases in which 
only one interview took place between 


the client and the social worker. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH FORUM OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CIAL WELFARE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MAY 19-24, 1957 


PROCEEDINGS. 


SO- 


Columbia University 


Press, New York. 1958. 280 pp. $5 


Twenty papers selected from the seyv- 
the 
on the basis of their timeliness or per- 


eral hundred given at conference 


tinence for the future. 


CASEWoRK Papers. Family Service As 


sociation of America, New York. 
WW57. IS pp. $2.50. 
Group WorK Papers. National Asso- 


ciation of Social Workers, New York. 


1958. S2 pp. $1.75. 


NEW 


AND RESEARCH 


APPROACHES TO ADMINISTRATION 
IN SocraL WorkK Ebv- 
Council on Social Work Edu 


cation, New York. 1957. 41 pp. 50 


CATION, 


cents. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Latin American 
Conference on Nutrition 


A series of symposia on child nutri- 
tion conducted in February and 
March in various parts of South Amer- 
ica by the 


was 


Inter-American Children’s 
Institute the Unitarian Service 
Committee, with the cooperation of sev- 


and 


eral international organizations. 
Original plans called for a meeting 
in Colombia, at the Medical School of 
the Universidad del Valle in Cali, and 
one in La Paz, Bolivia, sponsored by the 
Pediatric and the Social Se- 
However, interest 
created was so great that the Govern- 


Society 


eurity Institute. 


ments of Argentina and Brazil or- 
ganized two additional symposia, at- 


tended by experts from every Province 
and State of countries. 

An interprofessional team of South 
American experts appointed by the In- 
ter-American 


those 


Children’s Institute—a 
specialized agency of the Organization 
and one of North 
American experts, provided by the Uni- 


of American States 


tarian Service Committee, coordinated 
discussions. They included medical and 
public-health educators, nutritionists, 
In- 
stitute grants enabled directors of nu- 


trition 


anthropologists, and social workers. 


institutes, pediatricians, social 
workers, and other professional people 
from every South American country to 
attend. 

Each 


ways of 


symposium stressed practical 


applying present knowledge 
and overcoming obstacles to adequate 
food production, distribution, conserva- 
tion, and use 

Attention was paid to emergency and 
short-range programs and also to long- 
range programs such as environmental 
sanitation. Lack of such sanitation is 
a cause of intestinal parasites and con- 
sequent anemia, which contribute to the 
poor nutrition of people in many South 
American areas. 

Use of vegetable proteins and dried 
skim milk for emergency diets in areas 
lacking milk and animal protein was 
discussed. 


A warning was sounded against the 
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tendency throughout the Americas to 
shorten the period of breast feeding. 
It was pointed out that in these coun- 
tries childhood malnutrition is most 
marked in the post-weaning period. 

Anthropologists presented material 
on food habits and their meaning, par- 
ticularly Indian populations. 
Agricultural experts emphasized prob- 
lems and possibilities in increasing food 
production and facilitating distribution. 
Nutrition experts asked for a voice in 
national councils dealing with food pro- 
duction, declaring that national plans 
often focus on production for export 
without consideration of 
tritional needs. 


among 


national nu- 


Emphasis was given to education at 
all levels, from the university down to 
the rural school, and through health 
centers, social agencies, and other serv- 
ices, with a plea for greater uniformity 
in terminology and type of instruction 
to families who often receive conflict- 
ing directions from different agencies 
and experts. 

Social workers described community- 
development 


programs as a means 


whereby people themselves help to im- 


prove their level of living. Minimum- 
wage laws and measures to make 
needed food available to low-income 


groups at reasonable cost were dis- 
cussed. 


—Elisabeth Shirley Enochs 


Attorneys and Adoption 


Fourteen attorneys met in Washing- 
ton in early May to consider the role 
played by the adoption. 
This was the third of a series of meet- 
ings called by 


attorney in 


the Children’s Bureau 
with members of various professions to 
review their roles in adoption. Prior 
meetings were held with social workers 
and physicians. 

Participants in the May meeting in- 
cluded attorneys in private practice, 
faculty members of law schools, and 
consultants to public welfare depart- 
ments and voluntary adoption agencies. 
They unanimously agreed that place- 


ment of children for adoption requires a 


combination of specialized knowledge 
and skills not included in legal educa- 
tion and experience and is therefore not 
a proper function of an attorney. 

They also pointed out that since adop- 
tion is a legal process in which impor- 
tant rights of people are involved it 
requires the legal services of attorneys. 
Among the legal phases they mentioned 
in which these services are required 
were: help in effecting compliance with 
statutory requirements such as parental 
consent ; relinquishment or termination 
of parental rights; residence or other 
jurisdictional requirements; prepara- 
tion of pleadings and legal documents. 
They expressed approval of the pro- 
tection some States offer adopted chil- 
dren by issuing amended birth certifi- 
and requiring original birth 
records to be impounded and to be avail- 
able on court order only. 

Pointing out that independent adop- 
tion placements on the whole involve 
more risks than agency placements for 
natural parents, the child, and adoptive 
parents, the group preferred that place- 
ment be made through agencies with 
the possible exception of placement by 
a parent or placement with relatives. 
They recommended that in agency 
placements a social study to determine 
the suitability of prospective adoptive 
parents be made by a social agency be- 
fore a child is placed for adoption and 
that the home be supervised until the 
adoption is final. 


cates 


The lawyer must have knowledge of 
community resources for unmarried 
which he can refer those 
who need help with social or emotional 
problems, the attorneys agreed. They 
expressed the opinion that the more 
adequate the services for unmarried 
mothers in every community, the more 
quickly will there be improvements in 
legal practice and elimination of black 
and gray market placements of babies 
for adoption. However, they also 
stressed the attorney’s obligation to 
render legal advice to the unmarried 
mother who seeks it, and emphasized 
the fact that social workers are neither 
qualified nor authorized to render legal 
unmarried mothers or to 


mothers to 


services to 
anyone else. 

Having accepted the concept that the 
attorney does not place children, the 
attorneys pointed to the lawyer’s re- 
sponsibility to refer to social agencies 
seeking adoptive children. 
However, they insisted that a couple 


couples 
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must secure an attorney of their own 
choice when the time comes to petition 
a court They 
tioned the practice of having a single 
attorney both the 


adoptive 


for the adoption. ques- 
represent 
the 
judicial proceedings. 


adoption 


agency and parents in 


They defined the 
role of the attorney in serving as con 
sultant to a social agency as assisting 
the agency to legal re- 


comply with 


quirements. Because of the possibility 
of conflict of 


should not 


interests, an 
both the 
parents and prospective parents, they 


attorney 
represent natural 
said. 

The attorneys also stressed the need 
the 
medical, and legal professions, on local, 
State, and National 


for teamwork among social-work, 


levels, in working 
toward good adoption practice, and ex 
pressed the opinion that understanding 
among the three professions will re- 
sult in greater protection for all parties 


in adoption. 


They recommended that attorneys 
take the lead in working toward im- 
provements on legislative changes 
They urged the Children’s Bureau to 


continue to work 


the 


cooperatively with 


members of legal profession and 
bar associations and recommended that 
the Bureau enlist the help of the newly 


formed Family Law Section of the 
American Bar Association. 


—Ursula M. Gallagher 
Proxy Adoption 


Adoption by American couples of for- 
eign children by proxy is hazardous to 
both children and adoptive parents and 
tends to undermine State child-protec- 
tive legislation and practices throughout 
the Nation, according to a report of 
proxy adoptions recently completed for 
the Child Welfare 
the International 


Recognizing the plight of homeless chil 


League of America 


and Social Service 
dren in many countries, however, the re- 


port maintains that “broad community 
resources for adoption planning should 
and can be made available to bring to- 
gether children in other countries in 
need of permanent homes and the many 
families in this country eager to adopt 
them.” 

The proxy 


tions, the report »Gints out, is the lack 


chief weakness in adop 


of any requirement of the two basie 


protections in adoption: (1) a 


social 
study of child and home by a licensed 
social agency, preferably prior to place- 
ment; and (2) a trial period of super- 
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vised residence of the child in the 
prospective adoptive home. 

The investigators reviewed what in- 
formation they could obtain on 74 fam- 
ilies who adopted children by the proxy 
method September 1957 and 
In 29 of these they found 
information “clear 


between 
June 1958, 
indicate 
that the adoption had not succeeded or 


enough to 


that the stability of the placement was 
in question.” 

In these cases they found evidence of 
physical abuse and neglect; misunder- 
standing on the part of adoptive parents 
of their permanent legal responsibility 
for the child, as indicated by their giv- 
ing the child away to another person: 
physical or 


mental disability on the 


part of the adoptive parents: serious 


physical problems on the part of the 


child about which the adoptive parents 


had not been informed: failure on the 


part of natural parents to understand 


that they were permanently relinquish 
ing their rights: failure by the agents 
to followup good possibilities of adop- 
tion by blood relatives. 

Pointing out that State laws are be 
ing ignored in most of these placements, 
the report states that children adopted 
by proxy have been brought to 3S States, 
30 of which studies be 


require such 


fore a court can make an adoption 


final 

Listing a variety of types of organiza 
tions and individuals who act as agents 
in finding children, the report suggests 
that while most of them are acting out 


of a real concern for children, they 


do not proceed on the basis of modern 
knowledge of what children require. 
In some instances a profit motive seems 
The difficulty with all 


f their efforts, it 


to be involved. 


suggests, is that the 
emphasis is on children for 
chil- 


out, 


finding 


parents rather than parents for 


dren. In this way, it points 

“chance and only chance determines the 

kind of homes these children find.” 
The 


Laurin 


report, which was prepared by 
Hyde, is being 
published by the Child Welfare League 


of America. 


and Virginia 


Against Polio 
Noting the high 


present 3-injection schedule for vaccina- 


effectiveness of the 


tion against poliomyelitis with Salk 


vaccine, an advisory 
Public Health Service recently reported 


that routine fourth injections are not 


necessary. However, the committee 


committee to the 


agreed that exceptions might be made 
by individual physicians, if for ey. 
ample, a local outbreak of polio is be. 
ginning or a person is about to traye| 
to a place where the polio incidence jg 
high. It that if a fourth 
dose is to be administered, it need not 


Was agreed 


be given sooner than a year after the 


3-injection schedule is completed. 


A test group of 139 children who were 


inoculated against poliomyelitis with 
Salk vaccine in 1955 have been found 
to be still immune to the disease jn 
1958, according to a report made re- 


cently to the American Association of 


Immunologists Pointing out 


that 


“serum antibodies” are created in the 
bodies of persons inoculated with Salk 
vaccine, the report states that 3 years 


efter these children were inoculated 


they still had enough serum antibodies 


to provide immunity. 


Community Action 


A concerted approach in working 
with families suffering from a multipli- 
city of problems recently grew out of a 


slum-clearance and redevelopment pro- 


gram in Pittsburgh. Under the aus- 
pices of the Allegheny County Health 


and Welfare Association, 14 cooperating 


social agencies are conducting 


an e@Xx- 
help 100° such 
difficult to re- 


perimental program to 


had 


achieve acceptable 


families who been 


locate to Ways of 
living. Ineluded in their problems were 


truancy, delinquency, crime, promis- 
illness, and 
had 


each 


cuity, poor health, mental 
The 


previous 


dependency families 


aged 10 


aver- 
contacts with 
health and welfare agencies. 

Faced the 


these families, the 


relocating 
Pittsburgh Housing 
Authority called on the Health and Wel- 
1956 for help. 
executives of 
to be 


with task of 


fare Association late in 
As a 


agencies 


result, a group of 


whose services seemed 


most needed formed an advisory com- 


mittee on relocation. 

The committee, still operating, sug- 
gests ways in which the agencies can 
pool their efforts to help the families 
achieve acceptable ways of living. It 
holds 


which about five families are discussed. 


monthly meetings at each of 
A plan of treatment is arrived at, with 
that has had the most con- 
that 


accepting the 


the agency 


tact with the family, or seems 


best equipped to treat it, 
main responsibility. If other agencies 
are working with the family they co- 
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ordinate their work with the primary 
agency. All the agencies keep in con- 
tact with the housing authority, and 
make written reports to the advisory 
committee. The primary agency does 
not relinquish contact with the family 


without discussion with the committee. 


To help reduce 
tensions in racially changing neighbor- 


Philadelphia’s 


community leaders 


hoods, Commission on 
Human Relations has developed a kit of 
that handbook 
called “Your Home in a Changing Com- 


materials includes a 


munity”; a sample guide for meetings 
on the subject of changing neighbor- 
a sample letter inviting people 
to attend such a meeting; 


hoods ’ 
instructions 
“The 


: and a fact sheet on 


concerning a_ filmstrip, 


Across the St reet” 


House 
the high cost of moving, addressed to 
persons thinking of leaving a changing 
community. By paying 15 cents mail- 
ing costs organizations may borrow kits 
for 10 days from the National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Serv- 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
York. 


ices, 297 


New 


Juvenile Delinquency 


A study of sociocultural factors in 
delinquency among boys under 18 in Los 
Angeles County, with emphasis on 
Mexican-Americans, is being completed 
by the Welfare Council of Los Angeles 
with a $12,000 grant from the Rosen- 
berg Foundation of California. 

In 1956 boys from Mexican-American 
families constituted 18 percent of the 
boys referred to the county probation 
department for delinquent acts. Noting 


a disproportion (persons of Mexican- 


American descent amounted to only 


about 6 percent of the population of the 
county) the council last year set out to 
discover whether Mexican-American 
boys and those of other ethnic groups 

“Anglos,” 


Negroes, and 


showed differences in the patterns of 


Japanese 
their delinquent acts. The aim of the 
study is to isolate any combination of 
factors that seems to account for the 
presence or for the absence of such 
differences 

Questioning the adequacy of such ex- 
planations of high delinquency rates in 
specific ethnic groups as minority-group 
Status, frustration due to discrimina- 
tion against the group, and “high visi- 
bility,” which leads to easy discovery of 
their actions, the council points to the 


fact that the Japanese in the county, 
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who undergo the three disadvantages 
named, had a lower delinquency rate 
than any other ethnic group. 

The general hypothesis examined in 
the study is: “Delinquent that 
come to the attention of the police (as 
distinguished from all acts that would 
be judged delinquent if the police knew 
about them) are not randomly distrib- 
uted. 


acts 


Cultural factors associated with 
ethnic-group and social-class status con- 
tribute significantly to the risk of 
exposure to becoming a publicly identi- 
fied delinquent.” 

Among the other hypotheses that the 
council is testing through analyzing the 
pattern of delinquent acts known in 
1956 are: 

That the frequency and type of de- 
linquent 


acts within an 


according to the 


ethnic 
values 


vary 
group social 


and aspirations of socioeconomic 
classes. 

That youngsters join gangs because 
they are denied status in respectable 
society. 

That 
Mexico to California, third-generation 
Mexican-American 


because of the closeness of 
youths in Los 
Angeles are still affected by a conflict 
between cultures characteristic of other 
ethnic groups in the second generation. 


Child Welfare 


As a developing more 
adequate child-welfare and other wel- 
fare services, the North Daketa Public 
Welfare Board’s division for children 
and youth is sponsoring a 4- to 6-month 


step toward 


child-welfare training unit at Bismarck 
in cooperation with the 
County Welfare Board. 
the unit 


Surleigh 
The purpose of 

is to give college graduates a 
general 


broad, understanding of the 


public welfare program plus a limited 
experience, under supervision, in inter- 
viewing clients, recording and 
: and thus to 


enable them to enter social-work jobs 


cases, 


using community resources 


or graduate schools of social work bet- 
ter prepared to accept instruction and 
suprevision. Students are encouraged 
to consider entering a graduate school, 
and an effort is made to avoid offering 
instruction that would be repeated in 
such a school. 

A television course on modern child- 
welfare services, recently given by the 
University of Tennessee School of So- 
cial Work on a Knoxville station, out- 


crew the two other television courses 


given by the university, according to 
a survey made by a commercial re- 
bureau, which estimated the 
average number of viewers of each of 
the programs presented by the station 
during a specified week. 

The course, which carried no credit, 
was presented in half-hour 
twice a week for 13 weeks. The in- 
structor, an associate professor in the 
school of social work, discussed the 
needs of children in general and the 
kinds of problems faced by children and 
parents needing help. He described the 
characteristics of modern child-welfare 
services and the long-time experiences 
through which the profession of social 
work has arrived at today’s methods of 
providing such services. 


search 


sessions 


The aim was 
to instill confidence in the viewers so 
as to help them make use of child-wel- 
fare services, refer others to agencies 


providing them, and work toward 
strengthening such services in their 


own communities. 


Against Staphylococci 


The Public Health Service, the Child- 
dren's Bureau, the American Medical 
Association, the American Hospital As- 
sociation, and the American Academy of 
Pediatrics are among the groups urging 
hospitals, physicians, local health de- 
partments, and research workers to 
combat the dangers arising out of new 
st rains of staphylococcus, which resist 
antibiotics and are killing many pa- 
tients with low including 
premature and other newborn babies 
and their mothers. 


resistance, 


In view of the increasing frequency 
of epidemics of staphylococcic infec- 
tions among newborn babies, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics recently is- 
sued a report urging hospitals to adhere 
strictly to the principles of aseptic and 
antiseptic technique set forth in the 
1957 revision of its publication, “Stand- 
ards and Recommendations for Hospi- 
tal Care of Newborn Infants,” and 
setting forth a number of other recom- 
mendations. Among these is the estab- 
lishment by each hospital of a commit- 
tee on control of cross-infections, to be 
responsible for efforts to prevent, in- 
vestigate, and control infections and to 
work with local, State, or Federal 
health agencies when necessary. 

Since signs of a 
staphylococcic 


hospital-acquired 
infection may not de- 
velop for several days or weeks, each 
hospital is urged to make clear to all 
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visiting physicians the importance of 
informing the committee if any infec- 
tion occurs in a newborn baby or the 
mother the 
hospital. 


after discharge from 

The Academy also recommends that 
information on outbreaks of staphylo- 
coecie infection in nurseries be reported 
to the Academy committees on fetus 
and newborn and on control of infec- 
tious diseases, and that such infections 
in the newborn be made reportable to 
health authorities. In a second report 
the Academy offers detailed suggestions 
on techniques for prevention and con- 
trol of infections starting in nurseries 
for the newborn. 

In a joint meeting last April repre- 
sentatives of the Public Health Service 
and the committee on infections of the 
Hospital urged 
that more emphasis be put on bacterio- 


American Association 
logical research and infectious-disease 


control programs, including greater 
stress on communicable-disease control 
the health 


techniques in training of 


personnel. 


Health Studies 


A number of California’s local health 
departments are undertaking research 
projects in maternal and child health 
with financial from the 
Children’s Bureau and the State depart- 
ment of public health. On 
mendation of the State conference of 
local health officers the funds 
been set aside by the State department 
of public health for local maternal and 


assistance 
the recom- 


have 


child-health studies concerned primari- 
ly with epidemiology, program develop- 
ment, or program evaluation, in the 
fields of human reproduction or human 
Among the 
projects already begun are: evaluation 
of a pro- 
gram (San Joaquin District) ; study of 
nutrition education in a maternal and 


growth and development. 


school hearing-conversation 


child-health program (Marin County) ; 
an epidemiological study of the distri- 
staphy- 

Costa 


characteristics of 
infants 


bution and 


locoeci in (Contra 
County). 

A 2-year study of the effect of home 
visits on the frequency of family ac 
cidents will begin on July 1 (Contra 
Costa County) 


A simple test for screening babies to 
discover any that have phenylketonuria, 
a condition that leads to mental retar- 
treated early, is being 


dation unless 
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given to thousands of babies in Cali- 
fornia well-baby clinics as part of a 
research project to evaluate the test as 
a case-finding method. The project is 
being carried on by local health depart- 
ments in the cities of Los Angeles and 
Ontario four California 
counties with the cooperation of the 


and southern 
College of Medical Evangelists. 
Phenylketonuria is a hereditary dis- 
ease that prevents a baby’s body from 
metabolizing the amino acid phenylal- 
anine. This failure leads to develop- 
ment of substances that 
progressive deterioration of mentality 


toxie cause 
between the ages of about 4 months and 
24 months. However, if the disease is 
recognized early and the child is kept 
on a diet low in phenylalanine for at 
least 2 or 3 years, mental impairment 
may be prevented. 

The 
given in the project, consists in placing 


test for phenylketonuria, as 
a drop of ferric chloride on a diaper 
freshly wet with the baby’s urine. The 
appearance of a dark-green color is an 
indication that the disease may be pres- 
ent, a possibility which can be 
firmed or disproved through other more 


complicated methods. 


con- 


In the California 
project all babies are retested at each 
visit to the well-baby conference, as the 
urine of a baby having the disease does 
not at all times contain phenylpyruvic 
acid. 

Tests on the same principle are being 
given in England, using ferric chloride 
in a sample of urine instead of on a wet 
diaper. 


A new foundation, the American 
Medical Research Foundation, has been 
established by the Medical 


Association for the purpose of conduct- 


American 


ing “nonpartisan, competent studies in 
socioeconomic subjects that impinge on 
medicine,” and in pure medical research 
to supplement the studies being made 
by medical schools and other research 
institutions. 


A research professorship to study 
mental retardation was recently estab- 
lished at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine with the financial support of 
the National 


Children. 


Association for Retarded 


Educational Research 


Over 120 research projects in col- 


leges and universities were underway 
by the end of March through contract 
with the Office of Education under the 


cooperative research program, through 
which the Office makes grants to eo. 
leges and universities and State educa. 
tional agencies for specific projects. 
This is an increase of almost 50 over 
the number begun in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957. Among the syb- 
jects of recently approved projects are: 
ways of determining the educability of 
mentally retarded children; identifying 
problems and satisfactions in rearing 
trainable and educable mentally re. 
tarded children; methods of improving 
education for children of migrant farm 
workers ; relationship of school experi- 
ences to delinquency ; effects of specia] 
training on gifted achieve- 
ment and adjustment; motivations of 


children’s 


junior-high-school children for leaving 


school; experiments in teaching con- 


genitally blind children to perceive 
space. 
The encouragement of research on 


social and cultural influences on older 
adolescents’ personality, especially the 
influence of the college on its students, 
is the purpose of a committee on per- 
sonality development in youth, recently 
appointed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The long-range objec- 
tives of the committee include promo- 
tion of comparable studies in different 
institutions, development of measures 
of student and of the 
social culture that influences them, and 
building of a theory concerning the ef- 
fect on personality of the interaction 
between kinds of 
of cultures. 


characteristics 


students and kinds 


A project to study the impact of ele- 
mentary-school experience on the per- 
sonality 


development of children has 


been begun by the Bank Street College 
of Education, New York City, with a 
$1 million grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Basis of the project is a 5-year study of 
normal children from nursery years to 
the age of 12, which will investigate the 


way children learn, the effect of the 
total school organization on children 
and teachers, the relations between 


schools and parents, and the work and 


training of the teacher. The data will 


be gathered through observations and 


experimental studies and projects in 
primary and elementary grades of pub- 
lic and independent schools in various 
geographic areas. 
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READERS EXCHANGE 


MACCOBY: Further studies suggested 


Eleanor Maccoby’s article on ‘“Chil- 


dren and Working Mothers” (See 
CHILDREN, May-June 1958) admir- 


ably clears away serious misconceptions 
on relations between maternal employ- 
ment and delinquency while at the same 
time it brings out with much clarity the 
problems of a parent-child relationship 
that yet to be 
It is the kind of article that 
might well prepare the way for more 
effective research in the field. 


in this area have 


answered. 


We have to distinguish the particular 
complexes involved in the mode and con- 
and 
types of 


ditions of work relate 
different family 


Among other considerations, I 


them to 
situations. 
should 
like to see studies of this subject that 
consider how far there are differentiat- 
ing effects of maternal employment 
where there are children under 3 years 
of age and where they are older. 

There are one or two statements in 
the article that might be examined more 
fully. 


that the adequacy of a substitute for 


For example, Dr. Maccoby claims 


the mother depends not so much on how 
she exercises control but on how similar 
her reactions are to those of the mother. 
I wonder whether how she does it may 
not be equally important, or possibly 
more so, as long as she doesn’t create in 
the child any sense of conflict with the 
practices of the mother. Again while it 
no doubt is true, as Dr. Maccoby sug- 
that child 
less permissive and more punitive in the 
lower-income as compared 
with the there 
may still be a great deal of difference in 
this the attitudes of 
different ethnic groups. 


gests, rearing is somewhat 
population 
middle-income groups, 


respect between 
These comments, however, are in no 
sense a criticism of what I regard as an 
excellent and salutary article. 
Robert M. MaclIver 
Director, Juvenile Delinquency 
Evaluation Project of the City 
of New York. 
Too many variables 
In her 


article, Dr. Maccoby shows 


that despite much verbal speculation, 
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the research evidence does not docu- 
ment any valid generalizations in re- 
zard to the effects of maternal employ- 
ment on children. The studies which 
she reviews are either not definitive be- 
cause crucial variables have not been 
held constant, and so results are not 
comparable or are peripheral to the 
primary topic being discussed. 

It is true, as Dr. Maccoby points out, 
that maternal employment is not a sim- 
ple variable but is one which subsumes 
many components. The complexity 
which investigation in this field faces is 
further attested by social-agency ex- 
perience with mothers patho- 
logical effect on their children increases 
when unemployed. If this tendency 
were not noted, their children’s pathol- 
ogy might have been attributed to ma- 
ternal employment per se. 


whose 


Research in 
this field, to be meaningful for gener- 
alization, requires a large group of sub- 
jects, with the related subvariables well 
controlled. Such research is expensive 
and requires long-term validation. 

In the interim, we may have to seek 
related evidence from large-scale socio- 
psychiatric community studies, or such 
studies as Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
and possibly, the New York City Youth 
Board’s validation experiment of the 
Glueck Social Factors Prediction Table. 
Since the design of such studies is not 
focused on maternal employment as a 
primary experimental variable, we must 
guard against overgeneralizing about 
from them. Dr. Mac- 
coby illustrates this situation in discus- 
sing the Glueck finding about mothers 
who are sporadically employed. Once 
again, we are reminded that association 


findings drawn 


is not to be equated with causation, 
Freeda B. Taran 
Research Supervisor, New York 
City Youth Board 


DUNNE: Placing the whole child 
Phyllis Dunne’s article, describing the 
singular accomplishments of Catholic 
Social Service of San Francisco in find- 
ing homes for 


children of minority 


groups (See “Placing Children of Min- 


ority Groups for Adoption,” 
DREN, March-April 1958), demon- 
strates the application of prinicples 
which can help to create more and bet- 
ter permanent homes for all children. 

Concerted efforts by one agency on 
behalf of one group of children hold 
wonderful possibilities for enrichment 
of practice by valuable knowledge. 
There is inspiration in the conviction 
of Catholic Social Service of San Fran- 
cisco in the placeability of each child, 
in its realization of the importance of 
learning what adoptive parents have 
to teach us; in its active concern for 
the general population’s understanding 
of adoption and adoption agencies, a 
concern which is not limited to the need 
for recruitment of homes. 

Permeation of these principles 
throughout agencies in general, how- 
ever, would lessen the need for a single 
agency to concentrate on one group of 
children in its search for homes. The 
necessity of setting apart a group of 
children of minority races and nation- 
alities in order to better serve them or 
to serve them at all can have negative 
as well as positive reverberations. To 
the community such a program might 
resemble an _ isolationistic approach. 
The very principle of mobilizing to find 
the best possible home for every child 
who is available for adoption could be 
undermined by this procedure. 

A reexamination of agency policies 
and methods is needed everywhere. It 
may be that we have not fully put into 
practice Miss Dunne’s concept that 
prospective parents are agency clients, 
not just resources for children, or to go 
further, not just resources for children 
who need our attention at the moment. 
Sometimes at group meetings or in first 
interviews with applicants, age or some 
other tangible factor is mentioned as 
automatically ruling out individuals un- 
less they are willing to consider the 
child for whom it is hard for the agency 
to find a home. Such statements can be 
misunderstood as a devaluation of the 
child and of the prospective parents. 
In reality we should communicate the 
need of such a child for parents with 
exceptional We need to 
We cannot af- 
give the impression of 
about of the 


CHIL- 


strengths. 
place the whole child. 
ford to 
anxiety 


over- 
the child 
which is “different.” 


What have we really learned 


part 


from 
group meetings of aspirants for adop- 


tive parenthood? Have these meetings 
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been anything more than a screening or 
Miss 


discussion of the positive use of group 


screening out process? Dunne’s 


meetings of adoptive parents after 


adoption has been completed is cer 
tainly worthy of attention. 

Letitia DiVirgilio 

Supervisor, Inter-Country Adoption 
Children’s 


Vass. 


Department, Boston 


Service Association, Boston, 


OHLIN: A unique approach 


Dr. Ohlin’s article presents a solution 
for training schools to the ever-present 
problem of how a new and progressive 
administraton handles members of the 
staff who are entrenched and resistant 
to change. “The Reduction of 
Role Conflict in Institutional Staff,’ by 
Lioyd E. Ohlin, CHILDREN, March 
April, 1958.) 


At first, some of these staff members 


(See 


leave voluntarily, being unwilling or 
believing themselves unable to change. 
Others are asked to leave. Those that 
remain and want to work with the ad- 
ministration are either won over to the 
new way of doing things or removed 
from positions where they can influence 
policy, with new staff members being 
placed in policy positions. 

This is a perfectly logical administra 
tive approach. It is particularly needed 
where role conflict breaks out between 
the old and new groups and even more 
urgently needed when the student body 
steps into the power vacuum created by 
pulling the staff apart. 

What is 


reads 


somewhat unique in this 
experince, is the use of the 
casework supervisors as policy makers 
in line authority positions with virtu- 
ally complete control over discipline, 
administration, and evaluation of staff 
performance, at the same time remain 
ing responsible for carrying out all of 
the treatment of the girls in the cot- 
tages. It is more usual to expect that 
administrative, disciplinary, and per- 
sonnel matters, with all of their time- 
from the 


important and equally heavy treatment 


taking details, be divorced 


responsibilities. One would then re- 


place the cottage staff “seniors” who 


are resistant to treatment concepts with 
those cottage staff members who are, 
or who can be, trained to be concerned 
with individual treatment, thus fur- 
nishing an added incentive for the staff 
to learn the new methods. 

In time one develops a group of cot- 
staff members and their 


tage 


super- 
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visors who do run a “quiet, orderly, but 
treatment-oriented cottage.” 
The 


Ohlin’s article appears to have accom- 


alternative suggested in Dr. 
plished the new administration’s pur- 
The 
should certainly do a good training job 
with the staff. Their 
added to the “home life department” is 


pose. social-work supervisors 


cottage being 
a move that we would all endorse. We 
would, however, like to see more under- 
standing of the experience, dedication, 
similarity of objectives, and trainability 
of most cottage staffs. 
Louis Jacobs 
Superintendent, National Training 
School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 


GURNEY: Pertinence for others 


The Miss 
Gurney’s article should prove success- 
ful in all 


with handicapping conditions whether 


approach described in 


work in regard to children 
the child is blind or mentally retarded, 
or whether he has cerebral palsy or a 
congenital amputation (See “Parents 
of Children With Congenital Amputa 
Wilma Gurney, CHILDREN, 
May-June 1958.) 


tion,” by 


The basic point makes 


is that 


Miss Gurney 
helping 
affair 


tudes toward the handicap and toward 


a handicapped child is 
a family The child’s own atti 
his use of services offered are largely 
determined by his family’s attitude to 
ward him, toward his handicap, and to 
ward the program. These attitudes 
fully 


and children need to be helped to deal 


need to be understood. Parents 


constructively with their reactions of 


guilt. rebellion, overeconcern, and the 


like before complicated medical therapy 


can be begun or expensive equipment 


can be prov ided 


Preparatory work thus would be 


geared to help parents: (1) under 


stand their child’s condition, the diag 


nosis and prognosis; (2) understand 


and accept their own feelings in rela 
tion to the child’s handicap and learn 
to deal with them; (3) understand and 
their child’s feelings: (4) dif 
difficulties 
by the handicap and 


accept 


ferentiate between caused 
those caused by 
behavior that is incidental to lack of 
parental control; (5) see the child as a 
member of his family without discrim 


ination against him or against other 
members of the family; and (6) make 
constructive use of services offered 

The 


rule, be most successfully helped by a 


children themselves can, as a 


parent who has clarified his own ap. 
proach to the situation. 

Helen L. Beck 

Chief Worker, 

Vental Retardation Unit, St. Chris. 
Hospital for Children, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Psychiatrie Social 


topher’s 


BEGAB: A stimulus for social workers 


Michael Begab’s paper must be con- 
sidered as a significant contribution to 
field of 
mental deficiency, for by filling in many 
gaps it long-felt 
“Child-Welfare Services for the Men- 
tally Retarded,” CHILDREN, May- 


June 1958.) 


social-work literature in the 


meets a need. (See 


In recent years interest in the men- 
This 


in the professional 


tally deficient child has increased. 
has been reflected 
literature in various professional dis- 
ciplines, especially psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and education The growth and 
increasing influence of parent organiza- 
tions and the expansion of educational 
oppportunities offered these children by 
the public school are 
this 


two other indica- 


tions of phenomenon llowever, 


the social-work profession as a whole 


has not kept pace with these develop- 


ments. The average social worker has 
not acquired extensive experience with 
this problem and consequently his 
knowledge and understanding of mental 
deficiency has suffered 

While there are 


have been working actively 


social workers who 
and effee- 


tively with the problems associated 


with mental deticiency, their contribu- 
tions have not been 


reflected in pro- 


fessional social-work literature except 
in piecemeal fashion 
of Mr 


comprehensive, up-to-date presentation 


The major value 
Begab’s paper is its concise yet 


of the complex social and psychiatric 


problems with which a social worker 
must deal in his efforts to provide a 
service to the mentally deficient child 
and his family. 

While the article does not add to the 
existing body of professional knowl- 
edge of those social workers whose job 
brings them in daily contact with men- 
tally deficient children and their par- 
ents, obviously, this was not its intent. 
It is hoped that it will provide a stimnu- 
lus for others to contribute to the pro- 
fessional social-work literature in this 


field 


1/rvin P. Sion 
Supervising Psuchiatric Nocial 
Worker Paci fic Ntate Hospital, 


Pomona, Calif 
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